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FITZGEORGE- 



CHAPTER I. 



INVESTIGATION. 



When the friends of the Fitzgeorge family 
came to the house of Mr. Simkin, to make 
inquiry into the sad rumours that were in cir- 
culation concerning the conduct of Lady Louisa, 
an inconvenient arrangement was made for the 
examination of the worthy couple which they 
had not anticipated. They were requested to 
fitvoor the gentlemen with their company one 
at a time. 
- Now when the first messenger was sent to 
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2 FITZGEORGE. 

pump the Simkins, and to ascertain how much 
they were likely to assert and to swear to, 
they were sitting together, side by side, very 
conveniently for the purpose of conveying sig- 
nals ; but to be examined separately was awk- 
ward, especially to Mrs. Simkin, who was 
afraid that she should blush, being in the 
presence of so many gentlemen, and not having 
her husband at hand to keep her in counte- 
nance. Mr. Simkin also felt awkward, as his 
memory was not very good, and as his infor- 
mation came mostly from his wife. He there- 
fore endeavoured to throw on his wife the burden 
of the first examination, and in this he suc- 
ceeded. 

'* Now," said the spokesman of the party to 
Mrs. Simkin, " this is a matter of the utmost 
consequence to the well-being and comfort of 
a most respectable family ; we hope and trust 
therefore, that you will have the kindness to 
furnish us with sucH information that we may 
know what steps we ought to recommend for 
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the honour of the family, which we have very 
much at heart*'' 

'^ For the matter of that," replied Mrs. Simr 
kia, ^' I am sure I should have been the last 
person in the world to speak of any thing that 
I have seen and heard; but really there are 
some things that one cannot shut one's eyes to, 
if ever so wiUing." 

*' Exactly so. Now, Mrs, Simkin, we are 
not going to put you on your oath ;" she was 
glad to hear that; " but it will be necessary to 
make written minutes of the matters which you 
may have to inform us of." She was sorry to 
hear that. 

The materials for writing were arranged, and 
the interrogation proceeded. " Will you have 
the goodness, now, to inform these gentlemen, 
what was the first symptom or indication of 
improper demeanour in the benaviour of Lady 
Louisa?" 

" Why, sir," repUed Mrs. Simkin, *' I thinly 
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4 FITZ6EOR6E. 

that I may safely say, that the first symp- 
tom of improper demeanour which I observed 
in Lady Louisa, was one day when I dined 
there with Mr, Simkin, when there were se- 
veral gentlemen present, and I was the only 
lady/' 

" Was the behaviour of her ladyship, on that 
occasion, such as you feel yourself quite at 
liberty to mention?" asked the examiner, with 
due deference to Mrs. Simkin's delicacy. 

'* Most undoubtedly," replied Mrs. Simkin 
with great firmness of manner, " I was never 
eye-witness to any thing that I should be 
ashamed to mention. Her behaviour on this 
occasion was altogether unbecoming a lady." 

*' You will have the kindness, madam, to be 

explicit." 

" I will, sir. As soon as we came home, and, 
indeed, as we gjot into the carriage, Mr. S. 
observed to me, that Lady Louisa was mighty 
fond of the gentlemen's company." 
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*' That was Mr, Simkin's opinion; but what 
did you yourself observe ?" 

" I observed the same thing ; and that, in- 
stead of talking with me, who was the only 
lady present, she gave all her attention to the 
gentlemen." 

*' Did you observe any particular attention 
paid by her ladyship to Mr. Simkin ?" 

Mrs. Simkin, with an eye of lightning and a 
tongue of thunder, replied, " No, indeed, sir !" 

" I beg pardon : but to whom was the prin- 
cipal attention of her ladyship directed?" 

" Why, then, sir, if I must say, it was to 
Captain Jackson and JVIr. Thomson." 

" To Captain Jackson and Mr. Thomson, 
Have you any distinct recollection whether the 
attention of her ladyship was directed more to 
one than to the other of these gentlemen?" 

This was a question for an answer to which 
Mrs. Simkin was not expressly and particularly 
prepared ; but she had presence of mind enough 
to know that it would be exceedingly inde- 
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eorous, as well as impolitic, to seem to be in- 
venting an answer; on the spur of the moment, 
therefore, she replied, " Her ladyship's attention 
was evidently most directed to Captain Jack- 
son/* 

" Most directed to Captain Jackson. Did 
the Captain pay her ladyship more frequent 
visits than Mr. Thomson?" 

*' Oh, yes! many more — ^many more; Cap- 
tain Jackson was almost always at the house !'' 

** Did he ever remain in the house all 
night?'' 

** Very frequently indeed/' 

" And did he come and go with any particu- 
lar attempt at concealment?" 

*' Oh, yes; nobody never knew when he 
came and when he went. I have often watched 
hhn." 

" You were, of course, suspicious of an im- 
proper intimacy between Captain Jackson and 
her ladyship. Will you have the kindness to 
state to these gentlemen the circumstances 
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•which excited the suspicions, indq)endeQtly of 
the fact of her kidysh^ paying such exclusive 
attention to these two gentlemen at her taJble V^ 

'^ Their freqn^it visits !" replied Mrs. Sim- 
kin. 

'^ Certainly; but it appears fiom your state* 
ment that you were rather on the look-out £o€ 
these visits, than led, to observe them by any 
accident; for you say that you have often 
watched Captain Jackson coming and going, as 
though he wished not to be seen. Now, a lady 
in your rank, and of your understanding, would, 
of course, not be watching the doors of a neigh- 
bour out of a mere feeling of curiosity." 

"To be sure I should not," repUed Mrs. 
Simkin^ rather offended that any necessity 
should be supposed to exist for Tnalring such 
a remark. 

" Then you will have the goodness to inform 
us, what were the causes or circumstances which 
led you to watch the movements of Captain 
Jackson ?" 
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Because Iiady Louisa/' replied Mrs. Sim- 
kin, ^' was always talking about him in such 
very high terms ; and once, in particular, she 
said, that she never had any thing to thank 
her husband for, but for introducing to her ac- 
quaintance such a delightful man as Captain 
Jackson." 

" Her ladyship said this in your hearing ?" 
^ "She did so/' 

" Were other persons present at the time?" 

** My husband was present." 

" From the manner, then, in which her lady- 
ship spoke of Captain Jackson, you imagined 

that she had an improper partiality for him ?" 

"I did so." 

*' And therefore you watched, in order to see 
how often he visited her ladyship ?" 

" Exactly so." 

"Her ladyship also spoke of Mr. Thomson ?" 

" Yes, very highly indeed ; but not quite so 
highly of him as of Mr. Jackson." 
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" Not SO highly as to lead you to suspect any 
improper partiality for him ?" 

" Oh, yes !" replied Mrs. Simkin, who just 
recollected herself, that the arrangement with 
her husband was to accuse Jackson and Thom- 
son both, though Jackson and Thomson only ; 
" she had an undoubted partiality for Mr. 
Thomson, as well as for Captain Jackson : only 
I think that Captain Jackson was the greatest 
favourite of the twp." 

The examiner smiled^ but Mrs. Simkin, for- 
tunately, did not see him, " Now, Mrs. Sim- 
kin," continued he with a reinforcement of gra- 
vity and solemnity, " this is an inquiry of U 
peculiarly delicate nature, and we should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to say any thing, or to urge you 
to say any thing, which should do violence to 
your feelings ; but, for the honour of the family, 
as this investigation has been once commenced, 
it is necessary that it should be pursued to the 
utmost, in order that the question may for ever 
be set at rest. Will you, therefore, be so kind 
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to state, in a few words, what reason you 
have for supposing that any improper intercourse 
has taken place between the parties?'' 

Mrs* Simkin blushed, and said, in spite of 
her blushes, " I recollect very distinctly hear- 
ing her ladyship say, that it was very melan- 
choly to sleep alone/' 

Having made this sacrifice, as she thought it, 
©f delicacy to the cause of justice, Mrs. Simkin 
held down her head in sweet confusion, and saw 
not the imperfectly subdued smile with which 
ihe examiner put his next question. 

*' And because her ladyship observed to you 
that it was very melancholy to sleep alone, you 
i^fer that she was in the habit of having a bed- 
feUow?'' 

'* I do so, indeed, sir," replied Mrs. Simkin, 
not aware of the non sequitur, and quite as un- 
aware of the smile of incredulity that gleamed 
upon the countenance of the person who put 
ihe question. 

" You must be aware, Mrs. Simkin/' said 
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the examiner, ^ that an inference is not a proof; 
it is therefore desirable that some more express 
testimony be given to the fact, if it be a fact." 

" If it be a fact !" interrapted Mrs. Simkin, 
qnite angry at the afiront implied in such conr 
ditional language ; ^^ why there can be no doubt 
of it; — the child is as like as possible." 

'^ Child !*' exclaimed the whole party at once, 
with as much wonderment as the wise mai of 
Gotham expressed when they lighted on a 
mare's nest. 

'^ Yes, gentlemen,'^ re{^ed Mrs. Simkin, 
roused to an unblushing energy and self-pos- 
session, '^ I say ckiid. Lady Louisa has had a 
child since she came to reside in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and the child is as like Captain 
Jackson as possibly can be." • 

One of the party, in atone of voice which 
was by no means agreeable to Mrs» Simkin, 
because it sounded like banter, said, ^ Is the 
child at all Uke Mr. Thomscm, too?' 

" No, sir," replied Mrs. Simkin, with parti- 
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cular force of intonation, and rapidity of utter- 
ance ; '' no more like Mr. Thomson than you 
are." 

" Well, madam/' said the first speaker, *' let 
us be quite serious if you please. Perhaps you 
can favour us with some particulars of the 
lady's confinement ; of the time ; and where the 
child now is. It is living, I presume, from your 
manner of speaking of it." 

'^ Living, ay — and a fine child it is ! But as 
to the circumstances and time of the lady's 
confinement, of course you cannot expect me to 
tell you very particularly ; because a lady con- 
fined under such circumstances would not let 
the matter be known very publicly. But as far 
as I can form a judgment, I take it to be about 
four months ago." 

" About four months ago, very good ; — and 
from what do you draw that inference ?" 

** From the age of the child." 

" And from what do you infer the age of the 
child?" 
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"Bless me, sir/' exclaimed Mrs. Simkin, 
rather nettled at the closeness of the interro- 
gations, ** you are cross-questioning a body 
like a brow-beating counsellor at the Old 
Bailey!" 

" This minuteness of interrogation," said the 
gentleman in a most conciliatory tone, " is ab- 
solutely necessary for the purpose of an accurate 
statement ; not that we would insinuate any 
doubt of your veracity/' 

" Well, sir," retorted Mrs. Simkin, rather 
encouraged to greater boldness, than melted 
down to meekness by the conciliatory tone of 
the examiner, " if you don't doubt my voracity y 
why don't you take my word at once ?" 

'* We will take your word, madam, as far as 
you will be pleased to give it to us. You can 
inform us then, where the child is ?" 

" The child," replied Mrs. Simkin, " is at 
this present time with a young couple who live 
in a cottage on the other side of the common, 
and it passes for theirs, but it is no more theirs 
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than it is mine. — Lady Louifia is always going 
to see it." 

Mrs. Simkin began now to show symptoms 
of weariness; for^ as she afterwards said, she 
thought that the people seemed determined to 
bother her, and she did not like to be bothered. 
Seeing that Mrs. Simkin looked tired and felt 
somewhat irritated, the gentlemen suggested 
that it might be as well now to discontinue the 
examination of the lady, and to request the 
favour of Mr. Simk'in's presence. The lady 
was ready enough to adopt the suggestion, and 
she went with no small haste to the apartment 
in which he was waiting to be called. 

It was not altogether correct that after one 
witness had been examined she should be 
closeted with another about to be examined. 
Mrs. Simkin was aware of the irregularity, but 
was afraid that her husband, who was not the 
Imghtest genius in the world, might makescxne 
blunder unless his memory was refreshed by a 
hint or two, especially concerning the matter of 
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filiation, which Mrs. Simkin, herself, had neyer 
stated before so very explicitly, as she had this 
moment to the gentlemen in the other room. 
She knowing that it was not very regular that 
she should be talking to him previously to his 
examination, and subsequently to her own, 
feared that their colloquy might presently be 
interrupted, and accordingly endeavoured to 
make the most of her time. 

There is a well-known proverb which says, 
'* the more haste the worse speed,'' and so it 
fared on the present occasion with Mrs. Simkin, 
who wished to inform her husband that she had 
given her testimony that Jackson, was the more 
favoured lover, and the unquestionable father 
of the child. But, unfcnrtunately the names of 
Jackson and lliomson had been so jumbled 
together in her bothered pericranium, that in- 
stead of saying '* Jackson's the man,** she said 
"Thomson's the man;*' and, forthwith, sent 
Tier husband into the room where the committee 
of investigation were sitting. Mr. Simkin, him- 
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self, as he went from one room to the other, 
muttered, " Thomson's the man, Thomson's 
the man." And the impression was made on 
his pericranium accordingly. 

Mr. Simkin bowed very politely to the gentle- 
men of the committee, and the gentlemen of 
committee bowed very politely to Mr. Simkin. 

" This is a very unpleasant affair, Mr. 
Simkin.'' 

*' Very unpleasant, indeed !" replied Mr. 
Simkin. " I little thought, when I retired from 
business and took this nice place, that I should 
ever be the means of introducing Mrs. S. into 
the society of people no better than they should 
be. But if that Lady Louisa is not a bad one, 
I am monstrously out in my reckoning." 

Mr. Simkin, by his readiness of utterance 
and frankness of expression seemed to bid fair 
to be very communicative; — ^it was, however, 
necessary that there should be some regularity 
in the statements, in order that the depositions 
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should be lucidly arranged. The gentleman, 
therefore, who held the pen, said in a business- 
like manner, " Now, Mr. Simkin, we shall feel 
much obliged if you will have the kindness to 
answer a few questions, just by way of corrobo- 
rating the intelligence which we have had from 
Mrs. Simkin." 

Mr. Simkin bowed and replied, " Any in- 
formation that I can give you, gentlemen, is 
perfectly at your service; but it was my mistress 
that was most active in watching the lady, and 
I used often to have a joke with her about fe- 
male curiosity, and used to say — " 

" Exactly so," interrupted the examiner. 
" Then you can tell us, perhaps, in a general 
way, whether you have yourself observed any 
thing in the deportment of Lady Louisa, greatly 
inconsistent with propriety /" 

"Haven't I indeed!" replied Mr. Simkin, 
" Why, I never observed any thing in her con- 
duct consistent with propriety." 
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'^ Be 80 good as to name some instances of 
improper conduct, which have come immedi- 
ately under your own eye." 

'' Under my own eye?" replied Mr. Simkin, 
chuckling. ^ Why, she took q>ecNil care, I 
guess, not to let me see any of her goings on 
with her fellows." 

" What are we to understand by her lady- 
ship^s fellows, Mr. Simkin ?" 

*^ Her fellows, bless you ! I mean them chaps, 
that used to be always visiting her incog, till 
we found them out. There was one Mr. 
Thomson, especially.'^ 

" Was there any one else T^ 

'' There was also one Captain Jackson, but 
Thomson was the favourite. He was the man." 

The examiner knitted his brows and looked 
on his papers, then drawing his hand across 
his face said, " Thomson, you say? Now Mr. 
Simkin, excuse me, but in a matta: of this 
nature it is a concern of the greatest moment^ 
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that we should be perfectly correct and accurate 
in aU our statements. Don't hurry yourself, 
bfut endeavour, as well as you can, to recollect 
all the particulars. We are not examining you 
with a yiew of obtaining contradictory evidence 
to serve a purpose, but we wish to have the 
truth.'* 

'' Truth !" said Mr. Simkin, with the natural 
anger of a suspected liar ; " I tell you the truth. 
I say Thomson was the man, and my mistress 
will tell you the same." 

*' You are quite sure now, Mr. Simkin?" 

" Sure as you are sitting there." 

Mr. Simkin suspected, that notwithstand- 
ing their protestation?, they were endeavouring 
to betray him into a contradiction, especially 
since his wife had whispered to him with so 
much haste and emphasis, '^ Thomson's the 
man." Therefore he stuck most positively to 
the assertion, that Thomson was the chief fa- 
vourite. This was unfortunate for the object of 
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the inquiry. All the investigation, therefore, 
ended in smoke; and when the gentlemen came 
to look over their papers and to sum up the* 
evidence, it amounted to just nothing at all. 

*' But,*' said one of the party, " though there ' 
is nothing to prove her guilt, there is nothing to 
prove her innocence." — Admirable logician ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 



PUZZLED WHAT TO DO. 

When the investigation had been concluded 
or rather brought to a stand-still, by the con- 
flicting testimony of Mr. and Mrs. Simkin, the 
next step was to consider what was to be done. 
It is very awkward that there is no such 
thing as keeping a secret. Fitzgeorge would 
have given any thing, if he had had any 
thing to give, that this investigation should 
not be made public, but it was absolutely im- 
possible to prevent it, for it had been talked 
about so much, that all the world knew that it ' 
was going on, and all the world was on the 
tiptoe of expectation for the important result 
All the world is a queer creature; it seems to 
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have nothing to do, but to interest itself about 
that which does not concern it. Two hundred 
years ago, the people who lived in this island 
burnt witches; — what will the people of this 

island laugh at two hundred years hence? 

One section of the committee carried the re- 
port of the investigation to the Honourable 
Augustus Fitzgeorge, and the other carried it 
to Lord Fitzgeorge. When Augustus Fit^eorge 
had read it over he was most graciously pleased 
to be exceedingly indignant, and had not some 
of the party been his particular friends, he would 
have thrown the papers at their heads. 

" This is an absolute nuisance,** said he, 
" the world is looking for a corroboration of 
certain reports that are in circulation, and this 
all but contradicts them.*' 

" Not quite contradicts, however," replied 
one of the party. " Mr. Simkin contends for 
Thomson, and Mrs. Simkin will have it that 
Jackson was the favourite. Is it not possible that 
they were both favourites ? Is it not possible 
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that Mrs. Siinkin herself had a penchant for 
Thomson and ^fished to exonerate him; and 
that Mr. Simkin had a feelmg of jealousy 
against Thomson^ and wished to inculpate 
him?" 

'* No bad thought of yours/* replied Fiti- 
george ; " but it is a pity, that being man and 
wife, and in one story, they could not have 
managed to make their testimony haug better 
together so as to bear the pubUc eye/* 

" I think go too," said the other; " but in 
our examination it was necessary, for decency's 
sake, to have the witnesses in one at a time." 

*^ A fooUsh plan at best," said Borrowman> 
who happened to be present, " for by that 
arrangement you get two lies instead of one." 

" But, perhaps, we have two truths in the 
present case," said Fitzgeorge, 

*' As lovers of truth let us hope that we have," 
replied Borrowman ; " but it would be more 
convenient if they would have the goodness* to 
look a little more like one another.*' 
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" The question is now/* said FiUgeorge, 
'' what we must say to the world. Shall we 
confess that we have been defeated V 

*' No, no,'^ replied Borrowman ; " that will 
be a work of supererogation, the world will 
find out that soon enough. How does a general 
act when he has lost a battle ? Does he send 
word home that the enemy has given him a 
drubbing " 

" Certainly not. He mystifies the matter, so 
that nobody can understand what he means but 
those who know all about it beforehand." 

" Then do the same. If the Simkins have 
conspired to give a false testimony, will they 
proclaim themselves to the world ? By this 
time they are aware of the blunder which they 
have committed. They will be cautious how 
they talk apart on the subject again. The world 
can know nothing but from this report, and 
surely we may suppress the report.*' 

*' But we must give the world some account 
of the inquiry, or at least of the result of it, 
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though not of the particulars. We have been 
blustering about prosecution and divorce," said 
Fitzgeorge; "how can we now account satis- 
factorily for the withholding prosecution, and 
not suing for divorce ?" 

" Plenty of contrivances may be had recourse 
to yet," said one of the party ; " we may give 
out that you were so mercifully considerate of 
your father's niece, that you would not drive 
matters to an extremity. You may report that 
some of. the principal evidence has been bought 
off; — ^you may say that you yielded to the so- 
licitations of your father, who of course would 
be sorry to have you succeed in getting rid of 
that encumbrance with which he has taken so 
much pains to burden you/' 

*' Exactly so," replied Fitzgeorge ; " but we 
must see that the world does not take it into its 
head, that any unfair means have been used for 
procuring evidence. And we must always take 
care that my father does not publish to the 
world that he sees no cause of blame." 

VOL. III. c 
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^ Ay, «j,^,said cne of the party, ^nane but 
-yoarself can ananage that.'' 

^I!''<ezclai]iied Fitzgeorga, ^ I dioiilcl imft- 
gine that I «m the last jieraon in the wcHchl to 
persuade my father to assist me. fie would he 
glad to met the chams yet BtKmger.'' 

^ Is not your father fond of letter-»wTiting?'' 

^ Bather flo.'* 

^ Is he not also fond of giving adrioe xea- 
Boned with a little oF the pomp of aothority ?*' 

^* Not a little so/' replied Fitasgeorge. 

*' Can you not then manage to suggest a 
letter of advice ? You understand.^' 

While the above scene was going on in the man- 
sion of Augustus Fitzgeorge^ other individuals 
of the committee of inquiry, who were pleased 
to call themselves friends of Lord Fiti^oige, 
had taken to his lordship a copy of the report 
of the investigation, and had reverentially placed 
it before his lordship, who was most graciouBly 
pleased to peruse it with great attention ; and 
when he had gracbusly finished the perusal, 



he Mfied up lias efCB Yjoidciy, ibdA raid to the 
geaOenen wlio InxKight it, ^ Well, iHnit Ases 
flM tUs anMwirt; to? TliiB proves noDung. I 
thougkt ao— ^MOtt^t bo. I wonder wha^ AtH 
gustus ooifld Hietti bydenring anyinv«dtiga6on, 
Simkin — Simkiii — Simkin. Who's Simkmt 
Where does be ^ome from ? What does he 
Uwe upoa? is he m old xxmn, <nr a young 

^ Skakin, my lord, k rather past the middle 
of life, and has retired from Imsiness.^' 

** Yes, yes, I know," intemipted Lord Fitis- 
george; " a retbed shopkeeper — vulgar people.** 

** We most acknowledge to your lordship that 
.we observed strong symptoms of vulgarity both 
in Mr. and Mrs. Simkin, and thought such 
people hy no means proper companions for so 
high-bom a lady as your lordship's niece.** 

^'Tobe sure not," replied Lord Fitzgeorge; 
** 1 will write Tier a letter and tell her so. Her 
associating with these vulgar people is the only 
Irapropnety of which she "has "been gmlty.** 

c2 
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'' So we inferred, my lord ; and it appears 
that owing to some mortification that they have 
experienced from her ladyship, they hare con- 
spired to raise these calumnies against her/' 

" Well, well," said his lordship, " I will write 
her a letter, and tell her that I do not approTC 
of her associating with these people." 

*' And perhaps if your lordship would hare the 
kindness to suggest, in the most gentle terms 
of course, that it would be desirable that Lady 
Louisa should repress the exuberant yiracity of 
her spirits ; it would be serviceable, as the means 
of preventing any future misunderstanding.*' 

" Leave that to me, leave that to me," said 
his lordship, hastily. "I know what I am 
about." 

The gentlemen who brought the report of the 
investigation, had scarcely left his lordship's 
presence, when the Hon. Augustus Fitzgeorge 
was annoimced, earnestly entreating the honour 
of an audience. 

'^ So here comes my unmanageable scape- 
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grace. What will he say for himself now ? He 
will never have the impudence to say that such 
evidence as this is sufficient to criminate the 
poor woman. Let him come — I wiil see him." 

If Fitzgeoi^e had been rehearsing paces and 
faces for a week, he could not have approached 
his father with a more elegant gait, or a better- 
managed expression of cheerful respect. He 
bowed, he smiled, he held forth his hand with 
a well-wrought cordiality and confidence, and 
before his father could speak, he said, '' Sir' 
give me joy of this happy result of our most 
delicate investigation.*' 

"Joy, joy! What do you mean, — eh? — 
What do you mean? Did you not wish to find 
her guilty, and have a divorce? Would not 
you have sold her to Mr. Thomson, or Captain 
Jackson for five thousand pounds ? And would 
not you have jumped at the bargain?'* 

" Sir," said Augustus, laying his hand very 
ceremoniously on his heart, " you little know my 
heart if you imagine that I could derive any 
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»alb&£tiQn iiom di^graee fidlbg oauy a£ <». 

'' Then if you aie glad that yoox wife k kt* 
Bocent, why do you not take, her h(»xie, and 
ILve reputably with hei as you. ought to de ?** 

'^ Sir/' replied Augastus, " yoiLare not awaic^ 
I presume^ how widely difierent ia lespeci horn 
knre ;^I wish the Lady Louisa all happinaia 
and aU good repute, but it is not in my power 
to love hex. On that pdbit we understand each 
other perfectly welL It might have been for 
our happiness that we had not coma together];^ 
but as it is we must make the: best of it* it 
concerned ma deeply to hear, those unpleasant 
zeportSj, and I was anxious that an investigatioB 
should take places and no one can be more 
sincerely rejoiced than I am at the happy ter- 

■ 

mination of it.'' 

'^ But, by leaving your house^ you see she has 
got into bad company/' 

" That, sir^ is an evil against which^r by your 
kind admonition she may hereafter be mora 
upon her guard/' 



"^My admcBitinB^" said biH lonlal^ '' ham 
been very often thrown awaj;,** 

^ It k tabeh^ped. Aat, m this esBe^ it. may 
Bfit be ao/' F^plied. Augjistuflk- 

S«> a letter wafr wtitten. aetordingly to Lady 
Louisa^ attd ia that letter lu^ allusiaB was made 
t(^ anj more aenous^ charge, but a gexitk adiodr 
nkion. was gjn^en, tbat die would be mflre ebflice; 
for the iatuio^ m. the selection, of. hec afisociates,, 
and alittk HMUse guarded in. due language which. 
Ae might lue. im the bf^aring o£ stcangecs. Tha 
letter was kindly but clumailY exgressed^ and 
IdMiifla^, in the exubenuuaeof her vivaci^^ ratfrpF. 
huigfti^d at it^ She retiuned an answer^ howeyei^ 
tfianking iioid Fitzgiaorgie foe his kind consider 
ration, and ajKiuong huu thaLhe. needed net ta 
be under anj s^grehen^n cm her aBicoun^. ; thai 
she had not any cause to regard any part of her 
coadactwitk regret, except, peihg^^itroighihft: 
herL Jntimaffy with, such people a^ the SimkixKn 
idio,^£ter allrnnght.be under some, external influr- 
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ence, which might have prompted their conduct 
in the present instance. 

Now^ after all this was done, and after the 
formal investigation, and the formal letter of 
Lord Fitzgeorge, and the formal answer of Lady 
Louisa, how much was Augustus Fitzgeoi^e 
nearer to the attainment of his object than be- 
fore ? Every thing that had taken place had 
come to the knowledge of the world, and vari- 
ous opinions were accordingly expressed, and in 
many instances the opinions entertained and 
expressed were by no means flattering to Fit»- 
george, or agreeable to his notions of his own 
dignity and honour. He could very easily say, 
that he had not used any direct or indirect 
means to procure the accusation, and the world 
readily enough give him credit for the asser- 
tion; but the world would not believe that 
he was not mightily glad to hear the accusa- 
tions, and that he was not very ready to take 
advantage of them ; nor would the world believe 
that there were not many who were ready to 
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][iiTent or exaggerate, and distort any thing that 
might be the means of procuring that diyorce, 
which every body must know to be the real and 
hearty wish of Fitzgeorge. 

Partly, Fitzgeorge himself was aware of thisi 
and he was also aware, that an individual, situ- 
ated as was Lady Louisa, must have every pos- 
sible motive to 'guard against any thing that 
might be construed to her disadvantage or dis- 
repute ; therefore, all his hope must rest in an 
ingenious and well-conducted plot, which could 
not be arranged and matured in a short space 
of time. He knew that it was necessary to create 
unfavourable impressions, and to strengthen 
them in every possible way. For this purpose 
he contrived that the public should understand, 
that there was sufficient moral, though not suf* 
ficient legal evidence. But all this required 
trouble, and vigilance, and activity, which things 
were altogether contrary to his notions of com- 
fort. 

"And now," said Fitzgeorge, muttering to 

c3 
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kimBelf^ ^ til tliis appantuA tad tarn 
ta next to nothing at all. The atteaqit to 
ike knot haa drawn it ti^iter. i nnxt^ for Aff 
future, be a little mace cm. m^ goasd, and. eo 
tiMT next occasuw of an acacwaftian I mat aee 
ihat the plot is more skilfully laid, fai hct^ i 
anist engage, in it myself. We mast have tlicF 
winenea bettor prepared ; they mvst rdieane 
their parta beforehand. If I make anolhec afe- 
tempt and fiail ia that, I am. a loslman^ — A Imk 
van I '^ He repeated the words aloud, and witb 
painful emphasis, ^^ What a thought to entes 
wy miod ! What an expression to pass My 
lips 1 When I commenced the career of li&t 
and laid the foundation of my hopes ia an 
ample fortune^| a graceful person^^ a higk repu.- 
tation,. and exalted station, I thougjbt not of the 
humiliating importunities of creditors whom I 
could not silence or satisfy ^ I thought not of 
the mortifying mcrease of my bulk, of the disr 
respectful manner in which my name should be 
treated by a plebeiaa rabble. When I saw my 



Smm Befleeted. in mxmj a. nmixmy L btaSft 
idlwugfa^ tiMit a tone was eommg when I ahovltf 
ht wakeim fim miiss&9kiablet bcmds of mamagis 
widi^oKewJicni I cait oBiy rogaxd aft aILiQS«fiel^' 
able bore. But life is not over yet, and \MiA 
thca» m lifis tibeca is hc^e;. I ha^e beeK hkberto 
dumppeinted in a{»te of mf utmoak eare^ it doefl 
not £bIlov!B that I am. deatioied still ta meet witk 
Be«gh^ bttt difiappoiaiaaeol in the couise q£ 
wkat. c^aauis of lifie. I li^ve some prospset 
bcfose-iute.. A time must efime>. in the couEse 
e£B.tu«.,mwhkbIahaU b«ax a higher name 
and eAJjOj; aa ampler fortune tfaaa I now possess ; 
I may have, then the happiness and content 
which I DOW seek ia vain«. Then, also I maj 
have loore power and mean& ta get rid of this 
iftiHi^Sasaye buxdea of a. wife«^ Of all. tha iqe- 
atJAationa that annay the humaa racej, is there 
oae mcure. utterly disagreeable, than, the indiaaor 
Iidaitity o£ maniage ? It is an instrument of 
tortuxe^i. and. a refinement in. the ast of ingeni- 
QMBAf tooaenting.. Qnce L looked oa civilized 
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life as the only tolerable condition of existence, 
but now I am inclined to think that they are 
the most fortunate who are the least shackled 
by the fetters of formality and the chains of 
opinion." 

Fitsgeorge was now in that state of mind 
which is characteristic of what is with great 
propriety called a disappointed man. It was 
with great reluctance that he could bring him- 
self to acknowledge that he was disappointed. 
Year after year, and month after month, the 
demolition of one fancy had been the foundation 
of another. Yielding to every impulse, and 
following every caprice, still he was not what 
he wished to be. He never could make present 
realities answer to past hopes. He found in no- 
thing the sweetness that he had anticipated^ 
A change was now to himself imperceptibly 
creeping over him, and he was beginning to 
experience and to exhibit that ill-humour which 
is the constant concomitant of disappointed 
sensuality and mortified pride. In the earlier 
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days of his life he had not been constitutionally 
morose, and he had no other ill-humour than 
what is inseparable from an overweening pride, 
But as his disappointments increased and mul- 
tiplied his temper was soured, and from being 
out of humour with himself he became out of 
humour with the rest of the world. Towards 
his friends he carried himself with a humiliating 
distance, making them more sensibly feel that 
they were rather tolerated companions than 
esteemed friends. There is, of course, a plea- 
sure in ill-humour, or no one would ever indulge 
in it ; this was now Fitzgeorge's greatest 
pleasure, and as it could not always be conve- 
niently vented against those with whom he 
associated, it accumulated its force against the 
absent and hated wife, reserving its full deve- 
lopment for a time when he might have more 
power and opportunity to render it effective. 
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UrOTHrB AND DAXraJHTKR. 

FiNDise tkat, fbi tbe presenl mk lmak,it wsa 
impoaabkr to get ni of his^ nfsSe, Klzge«iige 
tkoi^lit that k was Ms best -pdatej to cBJoyhim- 
»1£ as well as ht possiBl^ eoald nndcr can^iBg 
eircuDa^anceaL it is the fnmmot of inuipe- 
ncncfsd youtk to look fiocwaidf to lUDDUBgkd a»- 
yajwoduty and anahbaHked^ uiiaik>3rEd jleammm;. h«l 
x^ier yeus hiii^ anodier Icssson, and coniincs 
us Anl^ with aB oar dexteiky and carc^ we 
cannot have every thing our own way; and then 
we learn that if we cannot have all that we 
wish; it is our wisdom to enjoy what we can. 



ftkmto wife oesHBed her place, Jiiiaiwiiijj; sA 
jealousy of Mrs. Jemigan. **Ah!" waii Kl»- 
gcorge ttt hiwdfy ^dik is indeeiL a wife with 
«k«r i »? Mve >. pe« «id «ith «»e d- 

gS«& Cf C9fBII&»l^ CSpCCttU J BOWr tint ID COBStr 

^■sice of wigF pMic manage^ this my prmile 

connoBfiiKe paii a£ tiie worU, whose vulgar 
BotioiMi ue Mit wQBkk i^aid^ wflL Jmagine Ifaat 
I ]Mtve: di a aigi cd ny ]ki1j1k fis-the sake of mf 
psrate wife. Be il as; 1^ the Tvlgar tkiidb 
vdud thqr Bugr aiiA wluit tlM^ wilV I defy tfaeaa 
wiidL an my keui and despise them with aU 
way aouL In. Ae mast "m***^^ aaitioiHi theie k 
suik impeiwhafhle difttifiioit of caate; so that 
hamgB said by Ewoopeanft to be o£ the aame 
eaaaaatk natai^jt are. kepi fiom. all infiemicrse or 
aympaidi^j and are aa imieh apoart sm aDuaala of 
a.d]&icnt ifeeies. Hiere m also a diffarmce 
iathis eeanlry, foK whal is faahioa bui anoihei 
Tny^^fifatitiin of caste? Sot kmg ae people ef 
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fashion keep me in countenance, I need not re- 
gard what the rest of the world may say or 
think of me." 

Now as Fitzgeorge could not have the enjoy- 
ment of all the pleasures which he anticipated, 
he was driven into the alternative of taking ad- 
vantage of such as were offered him. By this 
time he had become a little more familiar with 
the annoyance of duns, and he was also in the 
nature of events much nearer to the possession 
of the title and estates. So there was still some- 
thing of hope and something of enjoyment. His 
moral sentiment, however, had experienced no 
improvement by the discipline which he had 
undergone; his resentful feelings were rather 
stronger, and his selfishness more calculating. 
It has been stated in the course of this narra- 
tive, that Lady Louisa, the publicly acknow- 
ledged wife of Fitzgeorge, had given birth to a 
daughter, concerning whom he had thought 
comparatively little, inasmuch as he bad some 
hope that by a new wife he might have a son 
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who should inherit his title and estates : but 
when the Simkin conspiracy was so completely 
exploded; that there seemed to be no immediate 
prospect of obtaining matrimonial liberation; 
and when every day rendered it more and more 
probable that this daughter would be his sole 
heiresS; he thought more of her, and was more 
anxiously concerned about her. Ejiowing that 
he was at enmity with his own father, he thought 
it not improbable that his daughter might be 
reared in enmity to her father, especially under 
the pupilage of a mother who had been dis- 
carded and persecuted and conspired against. 
Moreover, as it was an object to continue all 
manner of annoyances against the forsaken wife, 
it was a very convenient mode of tormenting 
her to exercise parental despotism over her 
daughter. 

We talk very pathetically of the great abomi- 
nation of slavery ; but we think comparatively 
little, or indeed nothing, of the state of slavery 
in which the laws of England place women and 
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diH<k«Bu. Thftt women diovld haye uefymce 
in the hg wl a ta i fg weaa/L to be uui t 4 M a » liy cm8»- 
deied exac^ as ahsmd^aB if it sliwdd faepvo- 
pcBed to call bralft aaiiiiMdfih b^ eowat^ hat 
chdibejaEfec ob tiie welk-lMiBgQf tiie slat&. Powea^ 
kia the kands of wen]^ and flKuneifc nei cnijr 
use the powior infividiiaUjr^ boi eoOeethrci^ bji 
iBftkiiig: laivsEL. AlLtiie^kmftctiuiLaBRmade ciai*- 
eenuBg wamea mimiiky sduwr ^baL Hutj kue 
bee& xoade by nm^ Woaea and: cbil&exL ace 
hf the laws regasdfid qfaila as midk the pm- 
peztyr idi mu^ aa the aegzo alaseea la the West 
bdiaL klanda aie takfli aadbdiened tfi be the 
pnopafy. <£ the wbius who heye basg^ or ndha 
<h> inhaiii titanu Tlie eowefteqf q£ indbryjaahi 
ifr snmrtimBa bettof thaa» the hair ; but if bjr aajr 
dnnce caie di the anfflBuda: 8em.dMiidd take ii 
into his head to torment a woman tor dsb o^ 
moAi extffi^ cf tbe h«i'& aUawaiM% he nay 
if^p^^ hfif HuaeiaUe, eaeuKli^ 

The rcttdieai wagrbf mdueh. Fitagfrarge cmld 
tUflkraaa aad paaiak Lomse waa bjf nvaBs eif 



witMiawHigy as Wfaod power tn^dcylfaer (bic^litKr 
iDDm.her aockfy^. and when there is taken, iako 
cmndefstuBL tht profligate Kfe iwluch ke bisr 
flMdf iMdled md stilL waa leadkigj^ it waa kidc«d 
a mart lonltiDg' moekery to pwteid a monl 
maticfit m KBObonBg^ her bowL hex nuidicx^a pEOH 
tegtiflff. Xjr this, step^ alaoy he was psepariag: 
CarhiiBadKadditkBial nuiitificaiitiflBs m the has* 

An^teras^iBBtliuas^ Gentle as the gentle 
sex may be, mild, calm, and quiescent in. the 
eaUnaxy euneixt «f hfe^ yet it has a BuurveBous 
ikgiee of finaoKss against (^ppositioci, and is 
capable of as smatt pottion of paaeove lesist- 
anes. Whom had flto jovaog Loaisa to» Ufife 
bat hsr aulhcr? Sanfy wiaaaa's ^^dKde Itfe 
aad bciag aca k>i«; and when thai kyre is cip- 
caBRsciifaed^ it gieiva. wi& greatei aidoar. When 
FitiigCDKge neglected his wiffe, it did not fislkss 
Aai theoKilhcr ihoeld aegleet hcs GUd^ortibai 
tiK dsU ihcHiid acsfaet her nM&cr 1 hat it waa 
rteaeiTiiafly natMal that beiagp diqpsnred ^i tha 
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love and attention of a husband. Lady Louisa 
should regard her only child, her only tie to 
life's interests, with a feeling of increased and 
still increasing attachment; — for they who are 
loved and admired by all, think little of the 
love and admiration of any one ; but they who 
are loved by one only, and are neglected, de- 
spised, or persecuted by all the rest of the little 
or great world in which they live, think much 
of the only one that loves them deeply and sin* 
eerely. 

The young Louisa was a child of great feel- 
ing and of strength of mind, capable of strong 
emotion and deep ajBTection. Many were the 
instructoi-s who were placed about her to furnish 
her mind with knowledge, and readily did she 
receive the instructions which were communi- 
cated to her. If Fitzgeorge himself, who had 
been against his inclination forced into a mar- 
riage which his' repugnance converted into a 
greater annoyance than it needed to have been, 
had been possessed of sufficient good sense to 
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take delight in the expanding powers and sweet 
affections of his child^ he might have had a 
pleasure in her society that would have been 
some compensation for the wearisomeness of his 
wife's company, and which, perhaps, would ul- 
timately have rendered her tolerable. But plea- 
sures of this kind were not his forte or his 
ambition; — ^there was dandyism, frivolity, dis- 
play, even in his moral and intellectual plea- 
sures. He had taste — and sentiment, such as 
it was — ^but he loved the magnificent and the 
superb. He certainly admired pictures, but he 
also admired frames; he loved music, but he 
also loved a superbly-decorated music-room, 
richly-gilded harps, rosewood cases for piano- 
fortes, and morocco bindings for his music- 
books ; he loved books, but he loved bindings 
as well; he enjoyed magnificent scenery, but 
he thought that it never looked so well as when 
seen through plate glass. He would have loved 
his child, but she partook rather too much, for 
his taste, of her mother's utter unaffectedness. 



4S rmeaottcrx. 

IS<igeBffge,«sthe 4 C Hidcr af tins n 

srt£cial^ wlutorerirafcsdjdglitMtofainiHilik 
fiome wwa ilh«t idiiek «;«» iMsn^rt Acre 1^ the 
^aitiBtB -who £nmfaed im iiome. Klie sat wiiii 
Irs JSaaly, cf^opag the ipkuare nt her tooBi- 
ygrsiiiqp, fae w3»o ^Bgoyed TUi admiration of the 
liiiptaoqs chaos ^an which they ^at; — if lie 
wjcjyed hk finside, it was puiQy owing to Ab 
taste cf the innmcniger udMi bad devised and 
49ixistraKted so si^erb a stove. AU fais tntenests 
and affecticms dmlt « ii&'s saiftce, and Jie 
xesesobled the rasticMfhothonghtlliatheshoBld 
like to Uim on peoeocks hecaase the j Ind such 
finefeadieis. 

When lie first disBiiSBed Irb wife £tom his 
laof, hk dnld was in her iafiacncy:; all Ji^haintB 
were to be forBied,and Jber a&ctioBfl wecre wait- 
ing for their impulae. Wiiom, itkoa, hot her 
motiier, 'conld she love? Jiad l^ecaase fdvs 
hwed that mother, she and hermodier soffeied 
BBOciu Time wot mmsy Atouzs wben sdie ima 



het noduSr's onijr oiMBpanim aod ionif oonfi- 
daixt Tktrt msm arasoni wlieii i^ iieard ber 
motherVs JMl^^tifled sighfi, and sawihoae tears 
wlridiioiikfid tnore^ad because her motSierslroye 
to liide d«n. There is a ixmchmg beaaty in a 
tair whidi is inslMMi itway ^idth a stndied vDr 
coBcem; hnt^Jien achild^slook.k fixed upon 
them as they fistU Irom a mothec^s q^ they rise 
loo rapidly, and diey fall too thickly, to be 
easily dispersed. 

^ Mamma, you are not happy." 

^It is not the lot of mortals, my sweet child, 
io pass dinM^ hfe without tears. When you 
have liyed in the wodd as iong as 1 have, you 
will have cause for sorrow ; you wiU remember 
the days of your childhood, and sigh oyer the 
memcMy of them ; you mil remember the friends 
a£ your youth, and mourn at the thought that 
they are no moare.** 

^' Sut you are not in mourning, my dear Mam- 
ma." 

^'I am not, my diildy but sorrow often out* 
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lives the sign of it. There are moments when I 
feel unhappy on account of the absence of 
friends whom I have lost for many years.'' 

'^ But how is it, my dear Mamma, that some- 
times I see you look cheerful and happy, and 
then all on a sudden you cease to look so, and 
your eyes are filled with tears, 'when I cannot 
see that any thing has occurred to give you 
pain? The day before yesterday, when Mrs. 
Simkin called to see you, and I was brought 
into the room, you were very cheerful, and you 
laughed very heartily at something that Mrs. 
Simkin said ; she is indeed a very laughable 
woman. I am sure that I could not have laughed 
so had I felt unhappy. And even after Mrs. 
Simkin was gone, and you desired my governess 
to leave me, you were still cheerful, and you 
told me some pretty stories, and you talked to 
me about my dancing, and when I was showing 
you some of my steps, you got up and danced 
with me. Can people dance when they are 
unhappy ? Then, when nothing had happened 
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to make you unhappy^ suddenly you sat down 
and drew me towards you, and pressed me in your 
armS; and sighed as if your heart would burst.'' 

'' My sweet child, I cannot explain all this to 
you. You are too young to understand it." 

'^But shall I be so sorrowful when I am 
grown up V 

" I hope not, my child." 

'* Well, my dear mamma, I wish I knew what 
it is that makes you so unhappy ; for when you 
are in your sorrowful moods, I feel I can hardly 
tell you how, without talking nonsense." 

" My dear child, I think you are talking non- 
sense now, by saying that you cannot tell me 
how you feel without talking nonsense ?" 

" I will tell you, then, what I mean, perhaps 
you can understand me. I feel unhappy that I 
cannot be unhappy with you, and that I cannot 
weep and sigh as you do. But when you are 
happy I can be very happy with you ; I can 
laugh and dance and enjoy myself very heartily. 
Why can you not always be happy ? " 

VOL. III. D 
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^ My thoughtft will not let me be so^ my dear 
ehild." 

^ Then I hope that when I grow up I shall 
he u thoughtless as I am now." 

" Rather hope, my sweet one, that your 
thoughts will have pleasanter recollections to 
dwell upon." 

" But when any thing makes me sorry, I am 
sorry for a little while, and then when I have 
cried I soon forget it, and am sorry for it no 
more. Mamma, when you are made sorry, why 
can you not cry about it at once and then for- 
get it for ever as I do V 

^ That is a question not easy to be answered 
to your comprehension, dear child. While your 
diildhood lasts, endeavour to enjoy it, make the 
most of its little pleasures, and the least of its 
little pains." 

*^ I wish, mamma, to make your pains less." 

*' You do, my pretty one, your society is my 
greatest comfort— my only comfort" 

Here the mother wept copiously and passion* 
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ately^ and the trembling child stood by her in a 
distressing, because imperfect sympathy* 

'^ Dear, dear mamma, if my society is a com- 
fort to you, why does the mention of it make 

you weep so bitterly ? Speak to me, pray speak 

to me." 

'* I will, I will." Then more tears came, but 
the passion was calmer, and the mother replied^ 
'/ 1 weep, my dear child, at the mention oi your 
society, because I know that I cannot have it 
always, it must soon be taken from me." 

" No, no, I will not leave you, I will not be 
taken from you — at least not till I am married; 
and indeed I think I will never consent to be 
married, for marriage does not seem to make 
people happy." 

''You must leave me, my beloved child; 
your father insists upon it" 

" I will not leave you ; for then I shall have 
nobody to love, and nobody to love me." 

"Yes, my dear child, you must love your 
father, and your father will love you." 

d2 
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"Oh, no, I cannot love my father, for he 
does not love you ; and he cannot love me, 
because he does not love you, whom I love so 
dearly. Indeed, how can he love me ? He has 
seen me very seldom, and has never seemed to 
take an interest in me. He has not been to me 
as you have, nor have I been to him as I have 
been to you. He has never smiled with my 
joys, and I have never wept with his sorrows. 
Perhaps he has no sorrows." 

" Oh, yes, he must have sorrows, though 
they do not melt away in tears.. They pass 
away, perhaps, in awful frowns and furious 
indignation." 

"I would rather weep than be angry, yet 
when I see you weep I feel angry, for I am 
disturbed at the thought that any one should 
be so wicked as to cause you sorrow." 

Scenes like the above often passed between 

. mother and daughter, and they were not best 

calculated to impress the daughter with any 

great degree of respectful reverence for her 
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father. And when she heard that it was the 
express command of her father that she should 
b<5 altogether separated from her mother, and 
that she should be placed imder a totally dif- 
ferent system*, then did she regard him with a 
sad and serious feeling of repugnance. She 
then regarded her father as being influenced by 
a cruel and bitter feeling, as delighting more in 
the exercise of a father^s authority, than in the 
deyelopment of a father's love and kmdness. 

So far, indeed, as paternal affection is con- 
cerned, Fitzgeorge had not before him any 
good or valuable example. He had not expe- 
rienced affection or friendship from his own 
father, and was not prepared to exercise it to- 
wards his own child. And, notwithstanding 
this, Fitzgeorge yet entertained the idea, that 
life was capable of affording him a high degi'ee 
of happiness and enjoyment No stronger proof 
can be given of the weakness of his mind and 
the illogicalness of his reasoning than this ima- 
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ginatum^ that the happiness of life consisted in, 
and might be produced by, matters altogether 
external and superfidaL Myriads, as well as 
he, haye made the mistake, and of course hare 
Ibund it to be a mistake ; — and yet Tery few of 
them sven when they have discovered their 
enror and haye felt it by. bitter experience, 
haye had wisdom or magnanimity enough to 
acknowledge it even to themselves; but they 
have gone on in the same track, and have used 
all manner of means, and hq,ve sacrificed all 
manner of principle, to obtain that enjoyment 
which they have fancied to belong to matters 
of an external natuie. With different minds, 
the disappointment produces different effects. 
S<mie retain amidst the ruins of their hopes and 
the wreck of their expectations a lively, light- 
hearted gaiety, laughing at the world and all 
hat it contains; and even though themsdves 
may be impoverished by extravagance, and have 
become contemptible in the sight c^ all honest 
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and s^diermen by i>eas(m of the recklessness of 
their sensuality^ they go laughing on as they 
«mk lower Bud lower in the dust of libasement, 
till at lajst they vanish from the world nobody 
knows or cares when, where, or how. But 
others when the world has disappointed them, 
or rather when they have disappointed them- 
selves by means of the world, are not only 
JBiserable because lliey are not happy, but are 
angry and morose, superbly savage and in- 
dignant, finding in a mighty haughtiness of 
manner, a little consolation for the absence of 
that gaiety of heart, after which they have been 
vainly and even painfully striving. 

Of lliis latter number was Fitsgeorge ; he 
had fermed to himself a sck^ne of enjoyment 
in which be had been greatly disappointed, but 
he would not let the world know how deeply 
he felt the disappointment. He looked upon 
the world proudly and morosely, he saw my- 
around him happier than himself, and be 
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thought that they ought not to be so, and 
he hated them for being so. But if any- 
one in the whole compass of his acquaint- 
ance more deeply moved his indignation than 
another, it was his wife. Though she dwelt 
not under the same roof with himself, though 
he never saw her, and though every luxury 
was aroimd and about him, yet the thought 
of this living clog dwelt upon his mind and 
he wished more than he would say. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that he 
should listen eagerly to any reproachful ru- 
mours against her, and of course, after heeding 
those rumour;^ and believing them as far as his 
wish, and much farther than the evidence, it 
was natural enough that he should continue the 
prosecution which he had begun, and that if the 
law did not give him the liberty that he desired, 
he should use for the purpose of annoyance, all 
the power which the law did give him. The power 
which the law gave him, was power over his 
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own child, which power he exercised tyranni- 
cally and insultingly; — tyrannically, because 
he tore a weeping child from the bosom of a 
weeping mother; — ^insultingly, because he af- 
firmed that the mother was not a fit companion 
or instructress of her child. — She must have 
been bad indeed, if she was not much better 
than the father. — ^However, Fitzgeorge removed 
the child from the mother and placed her imder 
other instructors. So far he had persecuted 
and insulted his wife as much as lay in his 
power, and was prepared to take every oppor- 
tunity that might offer for continuing the system 
of persecution. 

Fitzgeorge was now surrounded in his own 
undivided mansion by friends and flatterei*s, 
who paid him homage almost amounting to 
idolatry. His wife was away from him, his 
daughter had been separated from her mother, 
his house was splendidly furnished, his table 
was superb with plate and culinarjr skill, his 
tailors had done the utmost that a^ could do 

D 3 
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for Ilk form, but* was he liappy? — No. — Ni 
DO. He was misentble because he was fat, he 
was miserable because he was forty — ^he was 
soisexable because he coald not be all his life 
a slender youth as full of graces and affectations 
as a dancing-master's perfumed apprentice* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 

To a selfish man^ an old friend is as great a 
nuisance as a new enemy ; because the oldness 
of Ills friendship gives him a kind of liberty 
which is not agreeable to the pride of selfish- 
ness ; and because the amusement of his com- 
pany is abated for want of novelty. Rtzgeorge 
was not at all inclined to undergo any voluntary 
annoyances for the sake of old acquaintance. 
He recollected the time when his old acquaint- 
ance were new, and that time seen through the 
vista of past years looked bright and gay. He 
forgot ihat even then he was but laying the 
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foundation of his temple of hope and happiness^ 
he forgot that even then he was merely full of 
promise, and that pleased as he might be with 
all around him, his principal bliss was then in 
the future tense. But now, that which had 
been the future was become the past. And 
how did it look? — Flat, stale, and unprofitable ! 
That seemed to be best which was most remote. 
Reverting to the past, his very boyhood, from 
which he had been so eager to emerge, seemed 
to have been a far pleasanter state than his 
present glorious middle of manhood. Surely 
nature by giving to man the power of anticipa- 
tion and reflection, intends to make some amends 
for the harshness of reality by the bright and 
soft contrast of imagination ! But is it not very 
strange — can any thing be strange that is uni- 
versal? — ^What then shall we say?— Is it not 
well worthy of remark that during the whole 
course of life, man is grumbling at the present 
as a condition of misery and annoyance, looking 
forward to the future for something really worth 
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having and enjoying; and yet as he advances 
in life, finds that every thing is worse and 
worse; and that the past, especially if it be 
past a very long while ago, was the only truly 
happy period of existence ? The golden age is 
the age of recollected youth ; it is not the age 
of actually existing youth, and we never know 
that it is, but in a lapse of years we find out 
that it has been. 

How mysterious a thing is being ! Fitzgeorge 
felt it to be so, but he did not think or did not 
apply his thoughts to the practical management 
of his mind, so that what ought to have been to 
him a means of wisdom and a source of sweet 
philosophy became a wearisome annoyance. He 
sacrificed his mind, if he ever had any, to cooks, 
tailors, perfumers, and jewellers. He was so 
much taken up with the surface of life that he 
never thought of entering into its substance. 
He even mistook, and that almost wilfully, the 
intention of nature, or more properly speaking 
of that great Being who rules nature, in exer- 
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the miiid wiih the disci{d9De of pain; fijr 
wmtaie, a nam^ be it obeeired^ which we heie 
we to Bvoid an irreverent repetiticm of a greater 
vunBy exerdses the mind with pain in order 
that by fedbig it may be led to thought, and by 
tfaomg^t be led to rational happiness. For a 
laliaQal being can be only happy through 
latioiKd means. Bat Fitzgeorge would not 
think ; he could hope and wish and thus push 
Kb happiness before him, which he could never 
overtake any more than a man can stand on the 
rimdow of his own head in a long summer 

evening. 

If ow Fitzgeorge began to be tired of some of 
Ms friends ; not, perhaps, before they had begun 
to be tired of him. They had found that he 
would do them no good ; which discovery came 
to them in the shape of the proposition that they 
ocmld do him no good. It is, perhaps, pretty 
much the same thing ; ibr he that is evil to him- 
self to whom will he be good ? He was tired of 
himself and so he thought that he was tired of 



his frieDd& When indeed a man is tired of 
Inmeelf heis tired of every thing ; for every man 
is his own wofid, and the heart makes its own 
clouds and its own sunshine. He was also tired 
of his enemies; and now about thk tune he fi^ 
himself happy to get rid of one of them^ and 
that was a principal one, no less a personage 
than Mr. Graves. This Mr. Graves, who though 
Hot an old man had been a long while in the 
service of the fooiily of Rtzgeorge, had had in 
that service a great deal of hard work, and a 
great many anidous hours. He had been, by his 
ambition of making himself a great man in the 
service of the fiimily, compelled to a constant 
vigilance and unremitting diligence* He had 
endeavoured to manage Lord and Lady Fitz- 
geoi^, and to humour them both in their whims 
and caprices ; this he found no easy task, for 
they often had different and opposite crotchets. 
As Ibr the teimnts he caied nothing about them 
so long as he ooald keep his own place and 
manage his master and mistress, and he found 
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that the most effectual way to manage them 
was to humour them and to be subservient to 
them. Now Lord Fitzgeorge was a very litigi- 
ous man, and exceeding fond of going to law 
with, his neighbours, if it were merely about a 
load of straw. Mr. Graves, indeed, had sense 
enough to know that law always costs more than 
it is worth ; but instead of dissuading his master 
from involving himself in law-suits, he rather 
encouraged him in it ; for by that he kept him- 
self in his place and increased himself in con- 
sequence. He must, indeed, have known that 
the estate could not bear the ruinous and heavy 
expense ; but that signified'nothing to him, so 
long as he could retain his place and influence. 
Though as for the matter of influence, every 
body knew that he was more influenced than 
influencing. Lord Fitzgeorge, indeed, for the 
gratification of his own taste, would have been 
at law all his life long, and Mr. Graves was not 
by any means imwilling to humour him. The 
estate, however, was very much injured by it. 
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and the tenants and friends of Lord Fitzgeorge 
would have dissuaded him from continuing this 
ruinous process, but Mr. Graves kept all advice 
away from his master's ear, but that which he 
was pleased to give him himself; and that ad- 
vice of course was merely the echo of his lord- 
ship's own fiuicies. Mr. Grraves also was parti- 
cularly careful to keep from the ear of Lord 
Fitzgeorge all complaints of the tenants, and if 
any by accident did approach his lordship, the 
crafty steward had no hesitation in telUng his 
master that the tenants in .general were exceed- 
ingly well satisfied, and that it was only a few 
idle and discontented fellows, that ought to be 
turned out of their farms, who made any com- 
plaint at all ; and his lordship was very willing 
to believe him. 

Things, however, at last went on so badly, 
the lawyers were such a set of rogues, that Lord 
Fitzge6]^e was sadly cheated and was nigh 
being absolutely ruined. Mr. Graves had so 
far committed himself that he could neither 
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piooeed vritli honoiuv iKir recede with safety, so 
lie took to drinking. He always liad a propenr 
flity to that vice £rom the very first, but in con- 
sequence of the scrape into which he had bron^t 
his master's affiurs, he stuck to the bottle closer 
than eFer. He was neyer able to do any thing 
in the way of basii^ss till he was half seas orer ; 
and sometimes in his drunken fits he would 
issue most extravagant orders, and involTe poor 
Lord Fiti^george in most enormous expenses, the 
consequence of whidi was that the estate be- 
came mortgaged to a ruinous excess. Of course 
Augustus could not be very well pleased with 
thai^forhe wasafiraid, diat when he might come 
into possesdon, he. should not have enoD^h to 
indulge himself in those pleasures and pomps 
of architectural magnificence whidi he aniicir 
pated. However, hard work and hard drink- 
ing were too much for Mr. Graves, they at 
iast carried him ofil The tenants wett not 
sorry for that, nor was Augustus 
george. But Lord Fitzgeorge himself was very 
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much troubled to find a successor for Mr. 
GiUTes ; aad well uideed he might be, for the 
estate had got into such a condition that it re- 
quired no common ingenuity to keep things at 
all together. The place of course was adver- 
tised in cdl the newspapers, and many applica- 
tions weie made for it But it was socm seen 
thai many of the applicants knew nothing of 
the business and duties (^ the situation, that 
they merely wanted to get a snug birth for them- 
selves, and to have the meaiis of providing for a 
fiuoiiy; for Ixtfd Fitzgeorge's steward had a 
great many good {daces at his disposal in his 
lordship's kitchen, stable, fitrm-yard, and dairy. 
But his lordship wanted for steward a man who 
bad ability to do something more than merely 
to give away good places to his cousins and 
his basta,wls. Among other applicants for the 
place was liooel Leppard. Now Lord Fiti- 
geoige did not like this man at all, hecanse he 
had taken part with the tamnts against the late 
steward, and he was also a man of somewhat 
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obstinate temperament^ and withal a little con- 
scientious, so that he was not likely to be half 
so useful to his master as Mr. Oraves had been. 
Futhermore, Lionel Leppard had once very 
much offended Lord Fitzgeorge, by using some 
language in the steward's hall very derogatory 
to landlords. He had said, or something to that 
purpose, that estates might be cultivated with 
landlords, but could not be cultivated without 
tenants and labourers. Now Lord Fitzgeorge 
himself had a very high idea of the dignity and 
importance of landlords, thinking them to be of 
infinitely more value than tenants or labourers. 
He thought, it was indeed the fault of his edu- 
cation, poor man, he thought that estates were 
made for landlords, and that the only use of 
tenants was to pay rents, and that the only use 
of labourers was to cultivate the earth, and that 
all this was for the sake of the high and mighty 
landlord who was the peculiar if not sole care of 
the] overruling Providence that governs all 
things. Lionel Leppard, however, had thought 
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otherwise ; he had imagined that there was as 
much importance and value in tenants as in 
landlords, in labourers as in tenants ; and, per- 
haps, he might have thought, but he had too 
much wit to say it in the presence or hearing of 
any of the Fitzgeorge family, that there was no 
one who could be better spared than the land- 
lord, who did nothing but ride about in a fine 
coach and look big. 

Be it, however, as it may. Lord Fitzgeorge 
could not help himself, but was forced to 
take into his service this Lionel Leppard, who 
after all his big talk to Mr. Graves, and his 
mighty profession of managing matters better 
than any one that had gone before him, made 
no great hand at his office ; the tenants knew 
no diflference, and the estate did not prosper 
much better than before. 

Now Fitzgeorge thought as an old acquaint- 
ance of his had got the management of his 
father's affaire he should be able, perhaps, to 
get a little more money out of the old gentleman ; 
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but it was all the same as aitemptiiig to gel 
blood oat of a poet. Theie was none to be got. 
Fit^eoi^e therefore very properly said to him- 
self, ^ What is the use of friends that are of no 
use V^ Then he began to speculate much about 
friendsphiy but that puzzled him as all other 
attempts at moral or intellectual analysis did* 
He knew exceedingly well the anatomy of a coatj> 
but he was not a good hand at anatomizing the 
human heaiL 

In a short time Lionel Leppard, like his pre- 
decessor Mr. Graves, was worried to death by 
the fatigues and botheration of his office; and 
Fitzgeorge pretended to be mighty sorry for the 
loss of his dear friend. Tliere was not, however, 
much real sorrow in the matter. The sorrows 
of Fitzgeorge were mily for the personal incon- 
venience which he was exposed to, and it was 
no great personal inconvenience to be deprived 
of one who rather reminded him of humiliating 
passages in his past life, and who was not likely 
to be of any great service to him in assisting 



him in the matter of money. licnel Leppard. 
vafi a very good companion for FitzgecHse when 
they were both in their best hmnours^ for there 
was much hfe in th^ c<myersation, there was 
wit in one and the relish of wit in the other. 
But for a regular thick and thin friend Leppard 
was not well adapted ; he had notions of inde- 
pendence, and of a less bending integrity than 
suited the taste car convenience of Fitzgebrge. 
So when he was gone, though he might be 
missed for a m<mient he was not deeply and 
permanently lamented. Thus friend and enemy 
were removed. Graves was gone, and Leppard 
soon did follow him. 

Lord Bacon says that a man dies as often as 
he loses a friend, and it may also be said that a 
man dies as often as he loses an enemy. For 
what is life but a compages of interests and 
sensations ? and the interests are greater than 
the sensations, inasmuch as sensation is exter- 
nal, and interests are in our very hearts and in 
the nucleus of our being. For a while man 
lives making new friends and new enemies, and 
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SO long his life is increasing in the intensity 
of its interests and the multitudinous delight- 
fulness of its being ; for as friends are not un- 
mixedly agreeable, enemies are not immixedly 
disagreeable. But a time comes slowly perhaps, 
unobservedly but surely, when the mental elas- 
ticity abates, when a man becomes too prudent 
to make new enemies, too passionless to make 
new friends. Then we begin to die— our leaves 
are then falling on the ground, we partake less 
and less of the name and nature of legion, our 
expansiveness suffers a reaction, and we are 
contracting again to the almost solitary unit 
from which we set out. 

Fitzgeorge observed not this contraction, for 
his friends fell away from him with no greater 
rending than the dry branch breaks from the 
withered tree. He thought not that here were 
monitions for himself in the mutations of life. 
He had an art of living so thoroughly in the 
Contemplation of his own selfish sensations and 
proud ims^nations, t}iat friends were not to him 
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as they are to the great multitude of the human 
race, he was surrounded by them^ but did not 
sympathize with them beyond the apprehension 
of their convenience to himself. He was very 
happy in imagining and constructing a splendid 
mansion^ and he was happy in thought of the 
eyes that should gaze upon it with admiration ; 
but he cared not whose eyes they were, so long 
as they were admiring eyes. He was happy in 
the admiration of himself as constructed by the 
art of the tailor, and in the thought of the admi- 
ration which would greet him as he passed along 
the streets, or rode in the park. He was happy 
in the possession of many brilliant toys to 
which he cleaved with a child-like affection. 
Friends might sink into the silent tomb, cold- 
ness might creep upon the heaii, and death 
might relax the cordially grasping hand ; but 
if the spring of a musical snuff-box should 
break, an artist in mechanics might restore it, 
and the music would be as sweet as ever. 
Bright eyes might grow dim and vanish into 
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dbrkness^ bmt tiie briUiaixt dtamond would s^ieir- 
kle for 6if«r bi%liter and sweeter than hujsaii 
eyes. He that dined at the table of Fitsgeoiige 
to^lay^ might to-morrow be senred up himBeI£ 
as a sweet morsel for the wc»rms^ but. cooks 
would not be wanting in Fitegeorge's kitchen, 
nor gilded plate upcxL his sideboard, nor admir- 
ing guests at his tables 

Still there remained of his friends the most, 
supple and subservient of aU;,atiU, with a spaniel- 
like fidelity and patient servility, Drury Bor- 
rowman was at his service, finding, however, 
no other reward of his services than the pleasure 
of servitude. No one ever served another with 
more constant fidelity than did Borrowman serve 
Fitzgeorge. There was more than zeal, there 
was devotedness in the service. 

At length, however, the messenger that comes 
for all came for Borrowman, and where did it 
find him ? not in the mansion of Fitzgeorge, not 
at the table of him whom he had served through 
life with an undeviaiing and disinterested inte- 
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grity; butfarsway from the scenes of hufiriMidt* 
fUsap end fidelity. Fiisgetuge was gay and gk>» 
no^M, br^tand brilfiant^ courting and catching 
admii-ation^ snnoanded by every luxury, satu- 
rated with life*8 indulgences, devisii^ new forms 
of tq>lendouir, and new modes of enjoyment. 
But Bmry BcHErowman had ceased to please. 
He was in flie numerous list of Fitzgeoige's for- 
gotten ones. And what more could he expect? 
what else could he expect? neglect was the 
natural termination of such services rendered to 
such a friend. For many months Fitzgeorge 
had seen nothing of Borrowman, and of course 
had thought as Uttle as he had seen ; for he had 
given Borrowman to understand that his com- 
pany was no longer desired, and his services for 
the future might be dispensed vrith. There 
came at length to the ears of Fitzgeorge a re- 
port that Borrowman was hastening to the re- 
pose which mortal cares cannot disturb, and 
that in his passage thither he stood in need of 
that assistance which is almost as painful to re- 

b2 
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ceiye as to need. A late^ reluctant^ chilling 
charity was the first and last service which the 
Honourable Augustus rendered to his steadiest, : 
surest, and most unflinching friend. 

Fitzgeorge was one of those persons who are 
never likely to be more alone than they vrish to 
be. He had the means of attracting society and 
even of selecting it. Not very remarkable either 
for vrisdom or for goodness, yet his rank and 
fashion could always command, if he desired it, 
the society of those who are pleased to call 
themselves the wise and good. He was so much 
of the gentleman, that he might with impunity 
indulge in those trangressions which would be • 
the death without redemption of any other man's 
reputation. This may be thought a privilege; 
but it is a privilege of very equivocal and doubt- 
ul good, or rather it may be said, of certain 
evil. For man is a dependent being and must 
needs be dependent, as he is placed in society 
to form a co-operating part of one great mass ; 
he is not merely gifted with impulses that move 
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him, but with certain susceptibilities by which 
these impulses may be directed, and may be 
preserved from doing great injury to society 
and to himself. The principal of these suscep- 
tibilities is a sense of shame. . Suppose all 
restraint from this cause to be removed^ then 
the check which prevents man from injuring 
society being taken away, he is left at Uberty 
not only to be injurious to society, but to be 
injurious to himself; and so constructed is man 
for social life, that he cannot be injurious to 
society in any great degree without hurting 
himself, nor can he deeply injure himself with- 
out transgressing the laws which bind hini to 
his duty to society. To be freed, then, from 
the restraints which ordinarily influence human 
beings, may be considered a privilege so far 
as liberty is concerned, but is not a blessing 
so far as happiness is concerned. This Fjtz- 
george did feel ; but he knew not on what prin- 
ciple it was that he found it impossible for him 
to enjoy happiness, notvrithstanding all the 
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pains he took, and all the instnonents which 
were afcurded him. 

^* Tis strange/' said he, in his meditations, 
^' that a person situated as I am, jind endowed 
with so many privileges and hcmours above the 
rest of mankind, should not be able to pass 
through life without these incessant annoyances. 
Are all mankind miserable, and are many of 
them more miserable than I am ? I suppose it 
must be so; for I am (^en reading in the papers 
accounts of wretched men destroying them- 
fielves. A coroner's jury politely calls them 
mad; but it is misery that has driven them mad. 
Now, with all the annoyances that I have suf- 
fered, and am yet enduring, I have never been 
drivi^ to think of that mode of ending my 
troubles. Perhaps, then, my peculiar privilege 
IB, not so much to be haj^ier than the rest of 
the world as to be less miserable than most 
people, I have often seen people in stations 
inferior to mine> whom I have abnost envied. 
Perh^>s the same puaons have envied me. I 
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am now initiiat is caUed themiddle of life, and 
I -can reeoUect no part of my life more delight* 
fal than my ihst moments of liberty and liope 
when I eame of age, and was the object of uni- 
Tensal admiration. And yet, if I recollect aright, 
great part of the pleasure of that time was the 
pleasure of hope, ihe hope of what I should be 
in after days. Many of those days are gone — 
and what am I now — and what have I been ? 
If I hare not enjoyed what I once hoped to ear 
joy, I certainly have aajoyed the {^asuresof 
hope in their fd& extent. And is there no room 
ibr hope even now? Yes, there is abunduit 
room. I am eren yet in the very prime and yir 
gour of my life. I have many years to look for- 
ward to. I have higher hoofioiirs to reach, and 
greater werith to en^oy. I am now mider rfr- 
strunts, from which in a few years I shall be 
ddiven^. I shall yet hare it in my pow^ to 
indulge my passion ibr architecture, and to dis- 
playmy taste in furniture. I may yet be the 
mark (riP admiration, and tiie model of excel- 
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lence in manners and in dress. I am now in the 
prime of life — ^in the strength and vigour of my 
faculties. I have learned something by expe- 
rience, and am wiser than when I first com- 
menced my career of brilliancy. And in spite 
of all drawbacks, I have been a person of dis- 
tinction and consequence, and am so still, and 
shall be so still more. What cause have I then 
to despair? The world has not been aware of 
my annoyances and troubles. People have 
looked upon me, and have seen me for the most 
part only in my glory and pomp, which they 
have no doubt envied. They have not looked 
into my thoughts, nor shall they ever. Surely 
there is something delightful and pleasurable in 
the power of keeping people at a distance, and 
.in having the distant respect of the admiring 
multitude. If I cannot be happy, who can? 
I am strangely perplexed to account for the 
fact, that with me the experiment of life has 
.hitherto failed. Perhaps what remains may be 
more fortunate. If I thought that Cicero's 
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Treatise on Old Age could convince me by its 
reasonings I would read it again^ and look for- 
ward to the latter days of my life^ in hope of 
receiving in them a compensation for the dis- 
appointments of my younger days. But no- 
no ! — 'tis absolutely impossible, in the nature of 
things, that old age should have comforts or 
joys which youth and manhood have not. Of 
that which is pleasant the dregs are frequently 
unpleasant; surely, therefore, of that which is 
unpleasant we cannot expect to find the dregs 
pleasant/' 
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CHAPTEtl V* 



A CHANGE WITH SOME HOPE. 

It must be acknowledged that there is 8om^ 
thing superficially marvellous in the fact that a 
man^ not lacking an average share of under- 
standings should give the whole strength and 
application of his mind to one ohject and fail 
in that ; yet the wonder ceases when we take 
into consideration that the object thus sought 
after is in its nature unattainable. Fitzgeorge 
was seeking after a degree of content with 
mere physical enjoyment^ which no intelligent 
being can possibly enjoy. He reasoned almost 
childishly on this one topic, and was disap- 
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poiatal faecanse lie did not find himself 80 
h^)py in his jqplaidid sakl luxmioaft mode cf 
fife as he appeared iobe^ to those wfaoi^vere in 
sitnatimB fax remote fiom such splendour and 
Inxory. He forgot that lifers pleasores gnew 
out o£ its pains^ and that its pains grew out of 
its i^aBifires; — therefore he sought oat with 
great diligence all modes dT indulgence, hat 
there arose from them all an after reckoning 
of weariscKne dis^nst, to say nothing of duns. 
There is a liUle pleasure in Ae ingenious eon* 
fraction imd eombinaticn ^ a new kind of 
punch, there is a pleasure in drinking it, and 
there is a pleasure in hearing other drinkais 
praise it» There is a pleasure, too, in the l)rtgfat 
and brilliant conv^ersation which sparkles and 
dazzles, and pleases the vanity of the exdted 
talkers, and which newspapers are pleased to 
call '' Ae feast of reason and die flow of sonl*^ 
The pleasure increases as the drink momts 
higher with its fmnes into the region of the 
iirain, and there would he a mortification in 
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quitting voluntarily a delightful excitement; so 
indulgence goes on till it becomes a nuisance, 
and all is blather, and bother, and babble and 
brai¥l : so much for the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul. Then the next morning come 
nasty headachs, tottering knees, weak hands, 
dull eyes, and a general unstringing of the 
system. This is bad enough — ^but the cup of 
misery rises, still higher by the assistance of 
the wine-merchant's bill. — ^Moreover, it is a 
very pretty thing indeed, to have a great many 
precious stones, curiously set and formed into 
divers ingenious devices; but these precious 
stones never look so well and so prettily, as 
they do the first time that they are worn and 
admired. It is delightful to have a variety of 
gold snuff-boxes set with diamonds and pearls, 
and fitted up with music, or with little birds 
that pop out of the lid and clap their little 
wings, and move their little beaks, and sing all 
as natural as life; but their first song is the plea- 
santest, and their music grows very annoying 
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when the jeweller's bill has been sent in time 
after time, accompanied with disagreeable im- 
portunities. It is pleasant also to survey a noble 
army of boots and breeches, and to have in 
one's own peculiar wardrobe, and for one's own 
peculiar use, clothing enough to supply a re- 
giment of soldiers ; but it is very unpleasant 
to pay for them, and still more to be unable 
to pay for them. Pleasures like these were en- 
joyed, and troubles like these were endured, 
by the Hon. Augustus Fitzgeorge, in the course 
of his eventful life. These pleasures and these 
troubles were also" rather increasing than di- 
minishing ; so the life of Fitzgeorge was full of 
agitations. 

But about this time an event took place, 
which made a change in the occupations, and 
gave a brightness to the prospects of our hero. 
We have said that Mr. Graves, who had been 
Lord Fitzgeorge's steward for so many years, 
was no more, and that his successor, Lionel 
Leppard, soon followed him. At the time of 



uvUch we Bie now writii^^ there was in that 
sitasfioii one Mr. Spena^, ct good sort of nan 
«iio«gh, hat a bit of a apooncy, having just wi^ 
'imm^ to cdlect the rents «nd to keep Ait 
liooks; hut he was not at all equal toany thing 
in the way of improving the estate. Loid Fitz- 
george had been almost all his life involved in 
law-saitS; and when Mr. Graves was livings he 
took mighty delight in them, and conducted 
ibeaiy as he thought, with a great deal of skiU, 
hat in several cases he was outvntted, and Lord 
Kt2george's estate suffered accordingly, being 
•rf necessity mpst deeply mortgaged. Now, 
irhen Mr. Spenser took the management of his 
lordship's estate, the law-suit was still going on, 
4md Lord Fitzgeorge seemed very likely to get 
Ihe better, not so much by the justice of the 
^ease, or by the dexterity of his steward, as by 
the clumsy conduct of the opposing party, who 
ibofifthly laid himself open to be completely dcs 
'feated in a rariety of points. At this juncture 
it so happened, that his lordship fell so ill as 



to beineapaUe of atteiwKi^ to «ny bosiness^ it 
became, therefore, absolutely neoessary tlmt 
wnae tme dcnild be appcmited to aet for bim. 
¥^tigeorge waus now considerably vnyte ad- 
tae&ced in years than he had been on the ibr- 
mer oecaeion, when Lady Fitigeoige and Mr. 
Graves were preparing, in consequence of bis 
lordship's ilhiesB, to take the sok managem^it 
tft ihe affairs mto their own hands. Moreover, 
Lord Fitzgeorge himself was also considerably 
older, and of course the chances of his decease 
were greater. Lady Fitigeorge and Mr. Spen* 
«er, therefore, thought Ihat they ought not to 
offend or irritate At^ustus, by leaving him out 
«f iheir party in the consultation as to what was 
to be done in the present emergency* Yet at 
the same 1»ne they did not like to trust every 
thifi^ in his hands— -eo they entered into a kind 
of oo m ptomise or capitulation ; indeed, they 
thought that if they did not do so, the tenants 
would be apt to suspect somethii^ wrong. They 
agreed, thersfore, lo let A^ustus take a share, 
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and a j^retty considerable one too, in the ma* 
nagement of affairs. 

Now this Mr. Spenser tito one of the party 
who had been engaged in )tl^ investigation of 
Lady Louisa's conduct, andv he had very de- 
cidedly expressed his opinion, that therei was 
no ground whatever of any serious complaint 
against the lady. He had said that the whole 
affair was a mere matter of idle talk and ill- 
natured censoriousness on the part of Mr. and 
Mrs. Simkin. He was therefore \ very much 
afraid, that when Augustus should succeed to 
the title and estates, there would be a change 
not much to Mr. Spenser's advantage ; so, by 
way of giving, a hint that he would not interfere 
with Augustus in hi5[ endeavours to get rid of 
his wife, he signified his reacUliess to surrender 
all the memorandimis which he had taken of 
the investigation, with a hint, however, at the 
same time, that he would publish them to the 
world, in order to show the meanness of the 
conspiracy, and the groundlessness of the ac- 
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cusation, if Augustus would not pledge himself 
to keep him in the stewardship, whatever might 
happen. This of course Fitzgeorge was ready 
enough to agree to, for he would not on any 
account have any suspicion thrown on the cre- 
dibility of Mr. and Mrs. Simkin. He therefore 
accepted Mr. Spenser's offer, with the under- 
standing, that in case of. any future inquiry he 
should give all the weight of his ingenuity and 
sophistry against the accused — and as Mr. 
Spenser had been brought up to the law, he 
could easily do that. 

It is a notion that some people have taken 
into their heads for want of consideration, that 
noblemen who have large estates and a numerous 
tenantry, have nothing to do but to enjoy the 
pomps and vanities and luxuries of life. This 
is, indeed, a very great error, for they have a 
great deal more to do, especially if they happen 
to be engaged in litigation. Augustus Fitz- 
george, himself, we rather incline to beUeve, 
lentertained some such erroneous notion as this. 
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and supposed that all thai he should .ha:?e io 
do tm Lord Pitzgeorge, ivoald be to dwdli bi 
more splendid mansiODs^ and to eDlertain laxge 
parties. Even, however, as the mere locum 
tenens of Lord Fitzgeoige, he found a great ded 
more occupation than he had calculated ^ipon^ 
and much more than suited his liafaits of indo- 
lence, and loye of rest. lie had imaghied thai 
the prindipal diffisienee to him nvould be the 
command of more money, and the enjoymeut 
of more hcmour. These advanti^es he certainly 
had, but with them came much more labour, and 
toil thsm pleased him. This was^ indeed, very 
provoking, because it seemed to be an addi* 
tional illustration odbe mingled as^ct of human 
life, and a further proof that every advantage 
is attended and accompanied by some disad^ 
vanti^» 

There was, however, some hope m the cbasga 
which had ibus taken place in his ^condifion^ 
fer a promise seemed now held out %o him iShA 
ise would not long be Tcepl from l!he fuH ci^oy* 
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nent o( Us title and estates, and there was also 
a piXM^)ect that he shoBld be able to get alto- 
gedier rid of his ivife. For this pnipose he 
adopted most ingenioas policy; He began now 
to see, or to pretend to see, that the friends 
with whom he had hiUierto associated, and the 
oompanicms whom he had heretofore kept, were 
not smtable assodeies for him now, in his more 
adTanced years, and in 1m more in^rtant 
situation; so he attached himself to his father's 
fidends, and tii^ were glad of his countenance 
and patronage, for they saw that in the course 
of natore he could not be long out of posses- 
sion of the estates and title. They reoeiyed 
hiB^ therefore, with the utmost cordiality, and 
ikimf were prepared to ga any lengths to seme 
Um, provided th^ did not put tbonsehes to 
any inconreiiieiice ; that is, to no o&er inooQ- 
venience tlutn the loss <^ thenr characten, 
wUeh, to 4iheHB, indeed^ ^d not ugnify nuKh, 
for Aey were as well loot as kept, perhaps 
bettet; He now thoo^t that he should be suie 
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to get rid of his wife, which step was that on 
which he had set his heart, and which he had 
considered as a sine qua non towards the pride 
and happiness which he should enjoy when he 
should become Lord Fitzgeorge. To his do- 
mestic or private wife, Emily, he was still at- 
tached, as much perhaps as he could be at- 
tached to any one personally, or affectionately, 
but she could not be his publicly acknowledged 
wife ; and he was desirous of having a public 
wife for the exhibition of drapery, jewellery, 
decorations, and all the paraphernalia which 
make the " human form divine" a clumsy imi- 
tation of a peacock. 

Finding now that his new friends, Mr. Spwi- 
ser and his coadjutors, were prepared to regard 
Lady Louisa as not altogether innocent of the 
crimes imputed to her, and knowing that his 
old friends had already declared their opinion 
of her guilt, he concluded that now there would 
be nobody to say a word in her behalf, and that 
of course all the world would believe any evil 
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stories that might be invented. But^ alas ! such 
is the frailty of human hopes that he was griev- 
ously disappointed here : for as his new friends 
had changed their minds, his old friends had 
changed theirs also. And while the steward 
Spenser, and all those that were with him, 
began to think that Lady Louisa was rightly 
accused, those on the other side, who had been 
the friends of Augustus, began to think that she 
had been falsely accused. So Fitzgeorge gained 
nothing by the chaise. 

The next step towards preparing the minds of 
the public and of his neighbours for another accu- 
sation, was to circulate with great diligence the 
rumour that they who had formerly thought the 
Lady Louisa innocent had now changed their 
minds, and had come to the conclusion that she 
was guilty ; but, unfortunately the other party let | 

it be known that they also had changed their 
and minds, that from believing her to be guilty they 
now believed her to be innocent. The change, 
therefore, which Fitzgeorge had thought a mighty 
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thing in hia &voar, mBOaxMA to nolUng^ €r» 
indeed, ta worse than nodoai^;: far di» piddii^ 
Meing tbe fitcility with whidt both partiea 
changed their nnnds, according aji they stdod 
in fitvour or iK)t, naturally concluded iShai the 
only real evidence oi guilt was in the wish, of 
Aij^ustus. While, then, Augustus fimded that 
ft change had taken place in Ins finpomv so &r 
as the influencing of the pdbiic apmon was 
concerned, the &ct happened to he quite the 
reverse; for the public, who, in the first in- 
stance, saw a division, of opinion, knew not 
which was right and viduck was wrong; but 
when both parties changed opinion so readily^ 
then the public saw and knew clearly enough 
iiiat the whole afiair was a mere contrivance^ 
and a very clumsy ozte too; tiiat there was no 
truth or honesty in the parties, but that they 
were ready to say or unsay any thing that their 
feeders might tell them. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Simkin were ia hc^ies 
that as Augustus Fxtageorge had got the 
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great measure, and as the old gentkmaa was. 
in. bad h«aLlli, and soon likely to mak& a va- 
cancy, tliei0 ¥K>uld. be a very good opportunity 
for renewing tbeir accusation^^ especially since 
they had heasd that Mr. Spenser and his party 
had intimated a change in their opinion. By 
this time the worthy couple had seconsidered 
their evidence, and had concocted their story 
with greater consistency; therefore they gave 
Mr. Spenser a hint, that if he wished to have 
the matter set at rest, they were perfectly com- 
petait now to give such a coherent testimony, 
and on oath too, as must procure a verdict from 
any jury. Mr. Spenser, therefore, hastened to 
lay before Augustus Fitzgeorge the intimation, 
which he had received from the Simkin family. 

" I am afraid," said Fitzgeorge, *' that it will 
answer no purpose. What is your own opinion, 
Spenser ?" 

Mr. Spenser was a very formal man, and in a 
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very prosy manner he replied, " If, sir, you 
would have me speak the truth — *' 

"Yes, yes," said Fitzgeorge, hastily inter- 
rupting him, '' I would have you speak the truth 
on the present occasion, and on all occasions, 
except when I desire you to tell lies." 

" The truth, then, is," replied Mr. Spenser, 
" that the character of the Simkins is such, that 
I do not think that any one would believe them 
even upon their oath ; therefore swearing or not 
swearing all amounts to nothing. Your best 
policy now with respect to your wife, is to en- 
deavour to get up a new accusation altogether. 
These Simkins were not well trained before- 
hand ; and though they are ready to swear any 
thing, the worst of it is, they are too ready. If 
you yourself were to draw up the accusation, 
with all the particulars, they would swear to 
any thing that you might be pleased to dic- 
tate." 

" Then you are of opinion," said Fitzgeorge, 
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•' that it would not be politic to revive thi ac- 
cusation ?" 

" I am most decidedly so. You will do 
better if you can contrive to have her surrounded 
by a new set of acquaintances ; and if you can 
send some confidential person privately to watch 
all her movements, and to report every thing 
that can be construed into an evidence of guilt, 
always keeping in view the great truth, that no- 
thing can be done without money," 

" Believe me, Spenser," replied Fitzgeorge, 
" I am so anxious to get rid of her, that I 
would willingly pay for a divorce half as much 
as I gained by marrying her." 

" But you see," replied Mr. Spenser, " that 
your situation^ is one of considerable difficulty 
and delicacy ; you must not be too hasty — you 
uiust endeavour, the next time that you lay ^ 

your plot, to have every thing consistent and * 

coherent, otherwise your late friends, who knew 
the whole trick, will be able, by their knoW- 
ledgej^ to thwart and defeat you. 

VOL. III. F 
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Fitzgearge took die stewaid bj the hand 
very condescendingly, and said, " Spenser, yOo 
are a good fellow, and I am really inclined to 
think that my fether's ftiencU are my best 
friends, and that if I had consulted them in the 
first instance, they would have been of more 
service to me than my own friends have been.*' 

" That they certainly would," replied Mr. 
Spenser, " for this plain reason, that your fa» 
ther's are men of business, and your own friends, 
or rather your old friends, were men of pleasure. 
To get through life, you may rest assured that 
nothing is like sticking close to business.^' 

"Ah!" replied Fitzgeorge, with a sigh, " I 
never was a man of business, and I fear I never 
shall be. It is now too late in the day for me 
to think of acquiring new habits. I am already 
fifty years old and very fat — very fat indeed !" 

if Not at all too much so," replied the polite 
steward, " for your time of life." 
. , " Why, my good, fellow, there is the very 
mischief; my corpul^cy reminds me of my time 
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of Jife. TH6, Up, I i^adlnever be a maa of bu-^ 
9i|eis$. t find it, troublesome enoi^k akead]g 
tphay^ (wly the partial management of a£bii8| 
I asL siure I know iH>t ^hat I shalldo wbeatha 
liholebiismess devolves on me;'' 
c^Oh.! you need give yourself no conceru 
about that," answered Mr. Spensar; -'^ yom 
friends will take care to save -you as iswh 
trouble as they possibly can.*' 
; ^* I tell you what, Mr. Spenser/' * replied^ 
JPitzgeprge, '^ I have no concern or care about 
the managepient of the estate^ except as to thi^ 
ways and means for the supply of my expenses ; 
I shall leave every thing else to you, and to 
your friends; you will take care of me for your 
imri sakes. So lopg jas I don-t want money, I 
shidl find no fault with you ; and if you givQ 
me no trouble, I shsdl give you none." 

This was exactly the sort of arrangement 
to suit Mr. Spenser^ for he was at one time 
inaryr nmck afraid of lodng his place, and h^ 
lalew that if he sfaoold lose it, it wx>uld go yeiy 
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hard with him to get a living, for he was not 
one of the brightest men in the world, So he 
found that it would be very good policy in him 
to be subservient to the humours of Fitzgeorge^ 
and to indulge him in as much indolence ia 
might please him. As Mr. Spenser belonged to 
that gulled and gulling fraternity called the wise 
and good, he endeavoured to bring Fitzgeorge 
to enrol himself in the same fraternity. In-^ 
deed, the very inheriting of the title and estates 
of Lord Fitzgeorge would give him a claim to 
rank with them, even at their head. 

" You see,'' said Mr. Spenser, '* what a great 
advantage it has always given to your father to 
be ranked among the wise and good, and to 
patronise them so much. If you can but get 
all the wise and good, as well as the fashionable 
world, to be of your side, you may then do any 
thing you please.*' 

Fitzgeorge promised to take the^ matter intd 
his most serious consideration. He knew^ in- 
deed, that he needed to be no wiser and better 
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than he ever had been : he knew that wisdom 
meant fashionable politics, and goodness meant 
fashionable religion. In fact, he did not care 
how wise and good he became, so that he might 
get rid of his wife. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE TROUBLE OF A DAUGHTER. 

If there were nothing else to convince the 
Honourable Augustus Fitzgeorge that he was 
no longer a very young gentleman^ he might 
have inferred the fact from the circumstance, 
that his daughter was now grown'up ; and if he 
had been in the habit of anticipating inconve- 
niences with as much inventive power as he had 
anticipated pleasures and luxuries, he would 
have looked forward vnih some apprehension to 
a difficulty in the management of the young 
lady. He might very naturally have supposed 
that, however disagreeable to himself the wife 



inightha^e been, yet it warn poaBible that the 
•mother wbs not disagreeable lo the chikL For 
'die professed purpose of educating his d^ughtei; 
he had caused her to be removed from her mo- 
•diar^s roof, and he had thrown e^ery ob8tacl<^ 
in die wayxxf dieir intercourse; but he could 
not remove from her mind all thought and re- 
^collectioqr^ her: mother, or. destroy the impres- 
sions of early affection. Now, as his d^nghiei: 
wius coming of age, and was of couroe looking 
jforwaid to greater liberty, it was dear that Osy^ 
oise .which she would make of that liberty would 
iie'to indnlge henietf in more unrestrained inter- 
.conrse with her mother. From this woald 
jpsmg ioany annoyances and inconv^iienceft to 
*Fitj^oi^ therefore lie was obliged to have 
teconnBe to tdl his w6t and sagacity to preveiit 
iifiis* Ue knew what a'ph^iie he' liad been fp 
Jysfixther wdiien he was young, and he knew 
4lao wliat a plague his father had been ti> him; 
4€jS0emel indeed to have been a &tality attend- 
iag die Amily of Fiii^eorge that l£ey wiene 
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destined to be torments to one another. But 
however much Augustus had endured from his 
father, he still had a Uttle more power of inde- 
pendence when he came of age than a daughter 
could possibly have* Daughters, by the domi- 
neering contrivance of the male sex, are always 
in subjection, unless they choose that form of 
life which is unanimously ridiculed and in« 
suited. 

Fitxgeorge, seeing that his daughter had a 
spirit of independence, and knowing that when 
she should come of age he would not have so 
much power over her as he had during her 
minority, craftily endeavoured to have her mar- 
ried to some one over whom he could have so 
much influence as to urge him to restrain autho- 
ritatively all intercourse between the mother and 
daughter. For this end, after casting about for 
a long time to find a suitable person, he at last 
lighted upon one Sir Peter Lemon, a poor, 
simple, meagre shred of a baronet, of high fa- 
mily indeed, but of family so old as to be worn 
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out and reduced to shadows and debts* Now 
Sir Peter would have been very glad indeed of 
the fortune which he would have with the young 
Louisa, and therefore he entered into the scheme 
with great ardour and glee. He readily ac- 
cepted the invitation of Augustus Fitzgeoi^e to 
come and pay his addresses to the young lady^ 
The young Louisa was handsome, cheerful, 
and good humoured, altogether unaffected and 
of most agreeable address. Sir Peter Lemon, 
though descended from a long line of illustrious 
ancestry, was not the most polished man that 
ever lived, but he was obstinate and self-willed, 
and seemed to promise that he would be an 
excellently domineering husband. In the pre- 
sence of so fine a gentleman as the Honourable 
Augustus Fitzgeorge, Sir Peter Lemon looked 
altogether a very insignificant personage* In- 
deed he felt himself to be a mere nothing com^ 
pared with the great man in whose company 
he was. He had been always accustomed to 
look upon greatness with respect, and as a young 
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■joan he also thought highly of the a jed, aai 
reverenced every indication of advanced years ; 
among other indications iie reverenced fat, and 
thought Fitzgeorge great by virtue of liis big- 
ness. Then again the sight of tlie splendour 
Tvith which Fitzgeoige was surrounded, imposed 
Fery much upon liis weak mind. Sever had 
in the whole course of his life seen such 
lerblyfomislied rooms, such m^^iificent car- 
riages, such gorgeous Uvecies, such massive 
"piate, such general and universal pomp in all 
the arrangements and decoradcHia of a human 
being. Perhaps there is a natural instinct in 
who love power and are unable to attain 
by the strength of their own minds, to seek 
it by means of appealing to the weakness of 
others' minds. The oriental despots are remark- 
able for their magnificence and tlie mulutudiwis 
and costly decorations of their thrcmes, palaces 
and persons. No doubt it answers; it most 
greatly impose upon the minds of the beholdos, 
anil nmke the common people hncy that beings 
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«fib extr»or£iiariIy decorated, must have ia theia 
-aomethnig superior to the common nm of mieo. 
fience in European countries, all public fane>- 
tibnaries have some peculiar and superb decora 
ations by which they are distinguiflhed finom 
other and ccHumon people. The Lord Mayor of 
London, for instance^ has a remarkably fine 
coach; judges wear most awful wigs and tre^ 
Haendously fine scarlet gowns ; all intended no 
doubt (or the suppression of rice and itamsh- 
tality^ and particularly well adapted to prevent 
•poaching and sheep-stealing, blasphemy and 
sedition. Even the very parish T)eadle has a 
cocked hat with a garnish of copper lace, by 
means of which finery he keeps little boys 
tjuiet at church. Could a Lord Mayor ad- 
itiinister justice without a mace, or could a 
parish beadle keep order in church without a 
copper-laoed hat ? 

The reverence of finery is an essential part of 
the constitution of human natuie ; it certainly 
developed itself in Sir Peter Lemon, and thatsp 
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strongly, that Augustus Fitzgeorge himself dis« 
x^med how deeply the young baronet was im- 
pressed. Taking advantage, therefore, of the 
ewe with which the youth regarded him, he 
carried on by the haughtiness of his manner 
the imposition which was first effected by the 
splendour of his style of living. When there- 
fore it appeared sufficiently evident that Sir 
Peter was duly aware of the high honour of 
being son-in-law to the Hon. Augustus Fitz- 
george, the crafty parent gave him to under- 
stand that such an honour ought to be con* 
sidered worth any price of obedience to, or 
compliance with, the humours and will of his 
own honourable self. 

" You do our family great honour," said Fitz- 
george, ^* by condescending to form an alUance 
with it by marriage." 

'^The honour is done to me,*' replied Sir 
Peter, *' by so great a man as the Honourable 
Augustus Fitzgeorge Gondescondii^ to receive 
me as a soi)rin4aw." 
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" I beg Sir Peter that you would not men- 
tion it. You are a man of discernment^ Sir 
Peter/' 

Sir Peter bowed. 

*' And," continued Fitzgeorge, in a style of 
great pomposity, which was somewhat affected, 
for the purpose of imposing on the little baronet, 
" you must be aware that, when you maiTy 
into a family situated as ours is, there are cer- 
tain difficulties-^and — and — ^you must know^— 
you understand the peculiar situation in which 
Lady Louisa is placed with respect to the rest 
of the family. Of course it is not for me to 
presume to dictate to you Sir Peter, I cannot 
say that I prohibit all interchange of civiUties 
between you and the Lady Louisa. You must 
use your own discretion.'' 

Sir Peter was discreet enough to see that he 
was expected to join the party of husband 
against wife, as one condition of connecting 
himself with the family of Fitzgeorge in mar- 
riage, therefore he used his own discretion when 
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lie neplied, ^ BelieFe me, sir, timt ifem afl fiiat 
I hGBii asid kaow of Lady Losami, IfeeL ino w>- 
clination whatever to cultiyate her la<!fyrixip% 
acquaintance." 

^Youinrill peiiiafMB ibisk it aeeessiiry— but 
titat is altc^etfaer as you please — to call and 
announce yoin: intentioa eimanrymg her daugh- 
ter/^ 

^' If that ceremony could be dispensed with, 
I should not be sorry/^ rej^ied the little man. 

^' How £u: that may be agreeable to jtmr 
intended bride, I aumot say. I fear thai in 
consequence of early associations, and the arti- 
fices of Lady Louisa, she has an injudicions and 
blind partiality to a parent who is an honour 
neither to her nor to me. When she leaves my 
roof she will be under the goaidianship of a 
judicious and enlightened husband, who of 
course vdll take all good cace that she fcnms 
not any improper acquainiance, and that she 
associates not with those whose fxmversatioii 
cannot enlighten her, and ought not to inta«st 
her/' 
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; * •* I slxraid be wry jsony,*'" vej^ied Sir Peter 
JLenon, ^fto pnxanote enmity in any j&mily, md 
I ttmik that the' safest way to aToid iiiis is, 
wbere^ikene is a difierenoe to choose decidedly 
wUkk part of iliefaiiily^we shall adhere to, and 
'wfaidb ^me shall fenoimce. On llie present oc- 
asioa theie can be no difficslty.^ 

** Bmt/' iei*Bd Fitigeorge, " will there be 
on the part of your wife, that is to be, the same 
"good sense^ or a submission to the authority of 
ber husband?^ 

^' I should iiaagme,^ lepUed Sbt Peter, ^ Ihat 
theie will be no great danger that the yonng 
iady will oppose the will of her husband and 
ber &ther too.'^ 

The bonmet iinderstood tiiat he was expected 
by Fitzgeoige,jiot onlytoaTOid all acqiuiintanoe 
with the mother ni his wife, but to keep the 
daaghter apart finom the modier by the exenaae 
^ a husband's aathority, and he was xeady 
c&OQ^ to ^1^ mtimation that he woald do «o. 
]fot both Fft^eoBge and SorTeter LeaMm, weve 
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quite unaware of the existence of any possible 
obstacle in the will and determination of the 
young lady, whose hand and heart were thus 
summarily disposed of according to the usual 
fashion of that family. It had been thought 
quite sufficient on the part of Fitzgeorge to 
announce to his daughter^ that a suitor for her 
hand was about to appear in the person of Sir 
Peter Lemon. 

The young Louisa heard the announcement 
with becoming attention and most respectful 
demeanour, making no reply of rejection of of 
approbation. Fitzgeorge had by this time, it 
seems, forgotten his own rebellious opposition 
to his father in the matter of matrimony, and 
expected to receive from his daughter an un- 
qualified and unhesitating submission to his 
will. In due form the baronet was introduced, 
and with all possible respect he was treated by 
the young lady. He talked very little about 
love, thinking, perhaps, the least said the 
soonest mended; but he talked copiously and 
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eloquently of his fine estates and his magnificent 
mansion, praising also the great glories of the 
mansion of Augustus Fitzgeorge, eulogizing also 
his marvellous wisdom and surprising grace of 
manner,. Much also did he lament the indis- 
position of the venerable Lord Fitzgeoige, and 
much did he admire the supereminent conjugal 
affection of Lady Fitzgeorge, in that she neg- 
lected not her lord in his illness; but not a 
word came from the lips of the suitor touching 
Xady Louisa. 

Now the young Louisa was by no means defi- 
<uent in sagacity; she immediately perceived that 
Sir Peter Lemon was altogether of her father's 
faction, and that he had been tutored to think 
disrespectfully of her mother. Her indignation 
rose at this thought/ and she said, ** I have also 
a mother living.*' 

The little baronet was completely posed at 
•the emphasis and energy with which the young 
lady spoke; he perfectly well knew her mean*" 
iug, and he could see by the resolute manner 



td her uttera&oe, liiat die.iiad ^putf enoogh 
lo.reeent any indignity x>f he^neci at ^"fffi^*!if? 
wfakdi lie Bugbt be dii^aed to offer to Lady 
Xookta. And, notwitiwtanding liuEt, wliea nioi 
iallie ybtutgiady'a presence, heeodd talki^evy 
fliiently of Ae au&ortty -whoickt, a8 a hnslialidi 
he wpald exerdse m te^trmsiag her from ^cM- 
tl^ inlercoiiTBe with her niofiieiry he felt hkneelf 
abadied in her preaeBce, and most cheepidily 
vhiBpered er muttered some commonplace, th»t 
sounded as if they had a meaning, but wiudiy 
in reality, -amoiinted to inothing. Beople inay 
iqieak as disrespedfidly as ihej will of ilie wis^ 
dom of otir aneestors, but n^ are ceriaiidy anddr 
gieat obligations towr ancesixarB, for lea^Hng as 
as an iahentaiice a great mass M>t words, wUdk 
asay be used on aay paiticniar oecanon, when 
we have nothing to say for oaarsdhpes. Sudi 
i^ords as these ase paxticulaity ^ahiahle in fa- 
dnoaaUe life, and anvlBBoat IwrakiaUe in 4h 
fdmoacy and debale. Xbey oanadt penoblj' be 
leaiembessd againdl lo^ and even if 1&^ ahoaUl 



ie wxitlea flioram anid read in^.our hisaiing^ tiasf 
ne BO. ghostlike atid suiistaaceless^ that ibeff 
cuuQot exote tim Mi^ttesi bfaish or xfimofse. 
iWiChJBai^ words did Sir Peter LenKui reply to 
4hi^ yowig homsa^ when Ae thus ieproTed hiia 
ior his jstndied aeg^ect i^ her sdother. But ithe 
;f diiig lady „^^lhmi^li their holLmueflfi^ wi 
jbiLrw^ too g96at a ^sfsis^ of whsat became heowlf 
ilBidel: the cil^umstaoces^ she did not ad^ily cr 
li^l^ ooiiteiBptooi«dy i^f^yy hut i^as \aileni m 
lihe finBLi:e8Glutaoii, that Sir Peter LenoiMi ^K>ukl 
IWMrcT have her haad ec ^eart. Itisthe part of 
true wisdom in the conduct of lift^ m^ver to he 
4Uigry with those iop mhom you have ao eon- 
mf^ Sv Peter Lei&oii ^ivas to the yowi^ 
Louisa^ as one that was not. She regarded him 
^yith; no interest and with no emotion eiihet of 
love or hatred, her resolution was taken a«d ft 
iras immoveahiew. 

./ B^i the flttoifile lover, -or iaiflier anitoc; haut- 
^pnedy as no notice Has taken, in Ae way laf 
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disapprobation^ of the shadow of excuse with 
which he had attempted to varnish over his 
neglect of Lady Louisa^ that the young lady 
was satisfied with the apology/ or at least 
silenced by the thought of the obedience due to 
her father* He proceeded, therefore, in his 
conversation such as it was, for it certainly is 
not worth repeating, till at length it took that 
turn which compelled a reply. Some allusion 
was made by the baronet to the object of his 
visit; and the allusion was made in so confident 
a tone as though the only consent required was 
that of Fitzgeorge. 

" Pardon me, Sir Peter,^' replied Louisa,' 
^^in that anticipation you are calculating too 
hastily;' 

" Surely I misunderstand you,'* repUed the 
baronet. 

" I cannot answer for your understanding," 
said the young lady, "but in order to prevent, 
as far as in me lies, all further misunderstanding. 
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I will tell you in so many words that my hand 
is my own, my heart is my own, and that they 
never can be yours," 

♦* But/* said the disappointed suitor, " your 
honoured father has given me his sanction, hia 
approbation — ^his word." 

" My honoured father," replied the young 
lady, '* may give you, if he will, his sanc- 
tion, his approbation, his word, they are his to 
give — ^but my heart he cannot give, and my 
hand he shall not give.*^ 

'' And in what words am I to carry this mes- 
sage to the Honourable Augustus Fitzgeoi^e?" 
' " In mine, if you please; or in yours, if you 
like them better." 

*' But I have written home to my friends to 
announce the pleasing intelligence, that I was 
about to introduce to them as my bride, the 
accomplished daughter of the Honourable Au-* 
gustus Fitsgeorge." 

: ^* Then write again to contradict your first 
letter, and tell them that you had before written^ 
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ia too great a hiflrrjf . Tliey^ win, 1 hatfie n> doiibt^ 
bjear Hmr disajipointeieBt wiA aa iBodi foiH 

titude as you can bear yourSlf* 
. So sayings ib^ yoinig'lady lai^fiiBg^. left 
him; and he, in much bittcmeas of xoatti£c&^. 
iion, made a brief solildqtiy, • saying, ^\'Wlifti % 
Ibel I shall look when I go hcane again.'' 

What is Ufe? The philosopher and tke mor 
ralist may well ask the questicmt hut who cant 
answer them ? The whole husBim race ii look-> 
ing forward to composure and satis&ctioD,^ but 
such a state of mind or sueh condition of being, 
lio mortal ever attains. Nothii^ Ke^tna to he 
right but that which haa been a grieat while 
agOy and that which is to be a 'great many yeani 
hence. We have seen now in this brief narfa- 
tive^ a delineation of a giaat poction of the life 
of the Honourable Aagastss IFk^ocg^, hi 
which it 8eem&^ thai he has been afl along 
looking forward to some detightfnland desitH 
able state of Beings WfaiiEit m yet he has hot 
tithed ; but instwwl of sdtisfikction, he has had 



ft^npieidty; and msleadpf calnvnesBy agitation:; 
904 eYtsBt in his gaye^ and festive momoits^ he> 
^as se^ga, the handwrtting oq the walL Here^ 
tooy we see hia daughter just. ccMxiing into lifejL 
antidpatingy 110 doubt^ many pleasures and 
much prosperity — ^but it is aU anticipatioDy for 
what does, she enjoy. She is living under tiie. 
authority of a haughty and cold-hearted father, 
who would sacrifice her happiness to gratify bisC 
o:vv^n resentment against a wife^ who$e only; of- 
fence has been/ that she was compelled to 
marry him. What is life ? Is it all perplexity 
and care? Fitzgeorge seemed to make it 9Q. 
One generation after another fiedls we see into 
trouble, notwithstanding exalted rank, high 
consideration, and much splendour of decora? 
tion and appointment 

Sir Peter Lemon carried back to Fitzgeorge 
the intelligence that the young lady would not 
listen to the lover's suit. Fitzgeorge was angry, 
he felt the indignity which had been, offered to 
his* parental authority^ and forgetful of the iatt 
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dignities which he had in his time offered to the 
authority of his parents, he loudly reproved his 
daughter, who listened in a subdued silence, 
and then firmly, but meekly, replied, " I have 
also a mother, whom by the laws of God I am 
bound to honour, and by the affections of my 
nature I am compelled to love. She, sir, has 

r 

watched over my infancy, and she has twined 
herself around my heart; and I cannot, and 
will not forget her, or ever give my hand to 
one who does not honour her." 

Fitzgeorge scowled angrily, and his feeble 
frame, which already felt the effect of prema- 
ture old age, trembled with an excess of agita- 
tion ; " Your mother is " here he paused, 

apparently in mercy that would not speak, but 
really in a malignity that would insinuate more 
than it dared to say. 

The young lady felt the blood mount indig- 
nantly into her honest face, and prompted by an 
inartificial pathos and uncontrollable feeling, 
she replied, " My mother is — ^is, sir, what you 



i 
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have made her — a wretched woman! a neglected^ 
forsaken^ heart-broken woman. Parental autho- 
rity drove her into your arms, and she was made 
wretched. You would exercise over me the 
same authority, and would consign me to one 
from whose home perhaps I might soon be ba- 
nished, and by whose friends I might be soon 
calumniated.^ 

'^ Is this language fit and becoming to be 
addressed to a father," said Fitzgeorge, in a 
tone of authority. But the daughter was not 
terrified into cowardice, and she replied, " It 
is language, sir, that speaks what I feel and 
what I know. You may not forgive me for 
uttering it, but I could not forgive myself for 
withholding it.'' 

" You may have an affection for your mother,'* 
replied Fitzgeorge, " but have you no reverence 
for the authority of a father? Do you know 
how much you are in my power?" 

" There is no power," answered the daughter, 
*' that can subdue the affection which I enter- 

voL. iiif a 
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isin {JEHf iBy motber^ aad 43iere is 110 power ti»t 

' » - • . 

^ean 'Oomp^ ne to gm mj hs»d wliere I cannot 
l^e ray lieart. I Ilbow thi^ I am isty i&othi^^ 
imly defence. If I ibrsake l^r I know tbat the 
tongaes of Baaligmty mil nMwe ingmxBt her, and 
the Bword of penBOCvticm wiH be lifted up. X 
will not lea^e h^^ I will not consent to any 
arrangement that shall withdraw me fi«om ber,^ 

" But know you no*/* vepiied Ktzgeorge, 
" that I have the power to prohibit you irom all 
intercourse with your mother f* 

^^ Exercise that power as iaf as you may, or 
as far you dare, 'tis nothing so long as my own 
will remains unaltered. The law may ^ve yoa 
a power, but diere is a power above the law, 
there is a power above the caprice of the 
proudest noble in the land, saad that power is 
public opimcn, against which yon cannot and 
dare not "proceed. Tbumay immure me in a 
dungeon, but the public voice will a^ for me, 
and you mnst release me* You may for a while 
keep me under restraint and fieduwon, but yoti 
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can ik) oomparatively little witiioiit my own 
Acquiescence in these, arrangements, i might 
«t iim Bioment walk oat of the house and seek 
my mother's roof, and throw myself ezclusiTely 
imder her protection, and you wonld not dare to 
bring me back by Tiolence." 

Fitzgeoige «miled, though bitterly^ and re* 
j^edy ^' You are talking with all the impetuo- 
sity <£ inexperienced youth. You know not 
the world^ and you know not yourself. A time 
may come when you will think more soberly^ and 
judge more discreetly. For the present I will 
not urge the suit of Sir Peter Lemon, whose 
character you do not seem to understand or td 
appreciate, but I hope and trust that you will 
soon think better of it, and then you will ask 
his and my pardon for the foDies of this day«'' 

" Never, sir,*' replied the young lady, *' never. 
I may speak with impetuosity, but I do not 
speak unadvisedly." 

^AhT' exclaimed Fitsgeorge, ^have yo« 
then been ia pnevious consultation with yoar 

g2 
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.mother? Have you been persuaded by iier 
and corrupted by her arts? Has she been 
your adviser to refuse the honourable offer now 
made you, in order that your hand and fortune 
may be reserved for some lover who will be 
more subservient to her schemes and strata- 
gems ? I think I see the secret now of your 
refusal of Sir Peter Lemon. He would not be 
suflBiciently subservient to the artifices and de- 
vices of Lady Louisa." 

*' With whom, sir,*' replied the daughter, 
*' could I better consult than with my mother? 
Who so likely to give me disinterested and 
sound advice. She knows by bitter experience 
the folly and misery of giving a hand where 
there is not a heaii to give. But it is not from 
her advice alone that I act. I like not Sir Peter 
Lemon, and will not accept of him.'^ 

Fitzgeoi^e retired firom the conference with 
his daughter, defeated and mortified. If any 
one wishes to be defeated and mortified, he has 
pothibg to do but to take up the wrong side, 
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and to take it up in an improper spirit^ and he 
will be sure of defeat and mortification. 

f* In what a wretched and ridiculous posi- 
tion/' said Fitzgeorge to himself, ^* am I now 
placed. No sooner am I released from the an- 
noyance of paternal authority, than I am per- 
plexed and troubled by filial disobedience* 
Instead of finding every thing subservient to 
my wishes, and every body compliant with my 
humours, I meet with disappointment every 
step that I take, and with opposition in every 
individual that crosses my path. I am now 
fiurly defeated by my own daughter. And what 
can I do? Can I exercise my paternal autho- 
rity? I can, but dare I? There is that tre- 
mendous power, public opinion, against me. 
Yet what should I care for the public ? What 
is the public to me? Alas! it is too much. 
I want from the public applause and admira 
tion. When I shall become Lord Fitzgeorge, 
and shall have splendid mansions far exceeding 
all that the world has yet seen, I shall want the 
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public ta admire theio. It is public opiniaiE 
that gives a Tatue to ail fife's omaments. A 
stone dug out c^ the earth shining brigfatlj, and 
ealled a diamcmd^ has in publk cypinion a vahie 
amounting to many thousands of pounds-r-take 

away pubUc opivtm and it is not worth a straw. 
Its rarity gives it a vahie^ but it is public 
opinion that sets value upon rarity itself. I feet 
that I am not what I was^ and that I nevcar caa 
be that which I wished to be. I wish that I 
could look back into sosne of my past thoughts, 
a little more minutely^ that X might lead^ooose 
distinctly what my hopes have been. I have a 
general recollection that I have always be^i 
looking forward to something better tfaaa the 
present, and yet now I have the impression that 
I am always looking back oii something that isr 
better than the presenL In the days that have 
been I sighed Sox the c<miing of those which 
were to be, and now in those which are I am 
looking back with regret on those which haw 
beoQ. Hum is it that ia recdUection I seem to 
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tiaTe been happy, and yet I cannot recollect the 
time ia which I thought myself happy ? Are 
there any |deasures yet in store for me ?" 

His eye rested on a flattering portrait which 
had been drawn of him by an ingenious artist 
who knew better than any other delineator of 
the human form divine, how to blend the spirit 
of flattery with the letter of truth, how to make, 
a handsome picture most strikingly like an un- 
handsome original, who could, what tailors can- 
not do, make an old man look young. 

'' My fnends tell me that that portrait is like 
me. It may be. I wish that I could feel that 
I was like that portraits There is in that no 
trembling hand, no dimnfiss of the eye, no pufled 
out cheek, no look of any feebleness of body oc 
decay of constitution. And how much better 
the wig in the picture k>oks than the wig which 
I myself now wear.. The rascal of a hair-dres- 
sar pcomised me miraclesj, but he has performed 
none. How is it that old age creeps upon me 
more malignantly than it does upon any one 
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: I . . . 

else ? — ^Then there is that perpetual nuisance, 
my wife. I see no chance of ever getting rid 
of her. People know that my daughter takes 
part with my wife, and they almost mention the 
name of wife in my hearing. I never go into 
public, but I fancy that people are talking about 
my wife. She must be guilty, T am sure that 
she is guilty. Mjrriads of witnesses may be 
procured to prove it, but while my daughter is 
in the way I cannot proceed, and I see no pro- 
spect of getting rid of her. The time is now 
advancing; disguise it as I will I feel that I 
am growing old. I am old before my time. 
My father is yet living and I am an old man. 
People begin to talk of my age and of my cor- 
pulence* Oh 'tis disgusting and wretched ! 
but fat as I am, my gracefulness of demeanour 
is not yet gone. I am still a model of elegance 
to men younger than myself I have still some 
sense of enjoyment left, and if I could but get 
rid of my wife — I might even now be happy/* 
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CHAPTER VIL 



SPITE AND SPLENDOUR. 

Old Lord Fitzgeorge continued too ill to 
have any thing to do with the personal manage- 
ment of his estates, and the lawsuit of which 
mention has been already made, continued to 
be carried on under the auspices of Augustus. 
Not, indeed, that he took any active part in it 
himself, or gave himself any trouble or concern 
about it, but he gave his lawyers orders to do 
the best they could, and he left the manage* 
ment of all things to the steward. He had 
now got a new steward, a very conceited, dan- 
dified young chap, from Ireland, named Castles* 
This Castles loved mightily to be busy, espe- 
cially under such a master as Augustus Fitz- 

63 
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george, who not liking any trouble, left every 
thing to the care of his steward, who was 
absolutely vain enough to think that he was 
master of the estate, because the real master 
left every thing to lus management. 

At length, however, after an immense ex- 
pense, the lawsuit was brought to a close, and 
the family of Fitzgeorge got the day; but it 
mfas found, when the lawyers brought in their 
biHs, that there was so much to pay, that the 
victory was hardly worth having. Still it would 
never do to complain, and Fit^eorge was too 
lazy to examine the bills, and his steward was 
too much interested not to pay them in full, 
because^ the more he touched the more stuck 
to his fingers* The man,. agaii]£t whom the 
lawsuit principally was directed, was an ex- 
ceedingly clever fellow, of so much nati»al 
shrewdness and paietration, that eveiy b^dy 
tlioi^ht that he would certainly get the day. 
Even Fitzgeorge himself had but Uttle hopes 
of victory, but as the thing was Begun, he 
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fhongfat it best ta go oo with k„ for hia steward 
told hiEDL that there was nothing .to be got by 
giYBigit up. 

The newSy therefoie^ of Fit:^eorge's succesB, 
was reodved with a most obstreperous joy, not 
only by Fitageorge himself, bat by almost all 
the tenants, who had not, indeed, much cause 
for joy, for they were none the better for it, and 
had a great deal of the expense to pay out of 
their own pockets. But the worst of the matter 
was, that the poor fellow who lost his cause 
was totally ruined, and had not a shilling in the 
world left to pay the lawyers, or even to keep 
himself from the parish* He was not, howeverj^ 
allowed to go to the parish, for Fitzgeorge, at 
the advice of hk Irish steward, CastleSj arrested 
him and aent him. to jail^ where he lay all the 
rest of his life in aohtade and wsM. 

There were some other nobjemen and gentle- 
mea who had been engaged ia the lawsuit with 
IfAcd Fitigeoq^jr Md thes^ when the suit wm 
ovefj CUM to paj^ a mk ta AagjGuitiiflL Nmt 
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Augustus was^ on this occasion^ at once gratified 
and mortified. He was gratified^ that he had 
an opportunity of showing off in grand style 
before the strangers, but he was greatly morti- 
fied on accoimt of his wife, of whom he could 
give no accoimt that would not tell against him- 
self. Next to the indulgence of his animal 
appetites, Fitzgeorge enjoyed nothing more than 
pomp and splendour; and he hoped to surprise 
his new fiiends and visitors with a display of 
elegance and luxury such as they had never 
before seen, and such as might be a topic for 
them to discourse and think about as long as 
they should live. He therefore assembled about 
him artists and artisans of every description, 
and because there did not appear to be in his 
mansion, any one room sufficiently splendid for 
the purpose of a hall of feasting, he caused 
one to be immediately added, and that of the 
most magnificent dimensions and most sumptu- 
ous decorations. All his copious and almost 
boundless stores of gold and silver plate were 
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brought forth to lights and he was for a while^ 
in the contemplation of these treasures, quite as 
happy as a child with a new toy : — ^and what 
mortal would wish to be happier? He consulted 
with those of his friends who were best skilled 
in the arts of cookery and of arranging the de- 
corations of the tables, and he was fully resolved 
to outdo all the fine doings recorded in Mother 
Bunch's Fairy Tales. 

Poor Lord Fitzgeorge himself was totally un- 
able to see or to be seen by any of these great 
visitors, but Lady Fitzgeorge had no objection 
to leave her husband for a little while, to exhibit 
herself and her finery to them. But all this 
while the wife of Augustus Fitzgeorge was ne- 
glected and forgotten ; and when she sent word 
that as some of the visitors were old acquaint- 
ance of hers, and that she should be glad to 
be permitted to see them, a rude and insulting 
message was sent to say, that she might stay at 
home and mind her own business. So there was 
feasting going forward in the halls of Fitzgeorge, 
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^fid tbei^ isaa ecM^tatuktuMi oa lU handf), but 
Isdy Louka wa* noi aUowed ta partake of an j 
qC iiie festurities^ 

FUzgeorgc hifflfiCilfa howeverj^ was not €g3^ 
m Inppy £a the exhibitioa of his Boagmficeiica 
aa ke exp^sted ta be. Thene were maa]^ dnn^ 
backs abating tbe fuhiesa €>f hk satis&ctka. 
He could see aiound bim govgeiaaa de€orati0o%. 
persons of exalted rank^ n^uen of tboi]^fat| and 
men of £uacy ; he had the satis&dioa of recehr- 
ing from them all the homage of admiration. 
Whai he spoke, they were siknt and respect- 
fidly attenti¥e; — ^be fidled in ua effect that he: 
made to shine in conraraationji for laen who* 
give good diaoneis are exceedmglj wttly, aad 
the neaxest way ta &e heart is, down the thieat. 
Bat while he sat ia hoBf»tabie stute and gazed 
aiound him with no bmbH ihaie of d^g^t, he 
had among his tbonghts of pride seme feelings 
of hnmibaljeB, and among bis pleasant eooiH 
tkns some pangao£bitteiMSS«DdmK)rfifieationL 
Be waa proud of hiaweK^ hat he was modaftad 
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tlttil he iMid not a wife of wliom he eovid abo 
beproody and who would be as mndi an ex* 
Ubtler and model of the perSection of female 
qdendoor of dress and deGonticm, ashehnwsrif 
was of the perfectioa oi mate attiie and man:* 
nersL There was some pleasure in the tibon^il 
of his own superb and spkndid appearance, bat 
there would hare be^i more in the additional 
qdendour of a well-dressed wife. All, ther&- 
Son, that Fitageorge coidd say for himself was, 
that he was as gay as he could be, and that the 
appearance of his estabhsfament was as brilliant 
as could be expected, eonsidering that there 
was no wife to grace it with her graceful pre- 



HaYing- so much ccanpany in lus house, he 
was in a state of constant pablidty, to which, 
oi late, he had been partially a stranger. And 
thou^ he was very jaxxh admired lor the 
general elegance of his manner% he aometiiBes 
fencied that he detected a hurking^ sentiment, of 
diflaj^pointnoii ia many to whom he was ea- 
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posed^ and he thought that he heard some whis- 
pers concerning his wife. It is a very annoying 
circumstance in a civilized society^ that a man is 
always under the inspection of the public eye, 
and amenable to the public tribunaL Accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, he may, indeed, do 
what he will with his own; but there is, in 
public opinion, a much greater power than that of 
the written law, which power will punish with its 
severe and deep-felt rebukes, the transgressions 
which no written law can reach. The influence 
of opinion on the human mind and feelings, is 
one of the most marvellous and mysterious 
operations of mind. There is a power in opi- 
nion which, though silent, is irresistible; and 
there scarcely ever existed a human being who 
could brave, or even attempt to brave it. Fitz- 
george, in many actions of his life, seemed to 
be exceedingly heedless of it; but, in truth, he 
stood more in awe of it than he himself was 
aware. He was consulting public opinion even 
when he was closeted with his tailors, and was 
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meditating the cut and colour of a coat. He 
had lived much in the public eye^ and had 
rejoiced greatly in public admiration. He had 
cared comparatively little for the opinion of the 
wise and good^ but he had been happy in the 
countenance of the gay and the dissipated^ who 
could laugh arrogantly and sneer superciliously. 
The power of a laugh is great, and will often 
hold up a man's conscious firmness for a while, 
even against public opinion. Fitzgeorge knew, 
that in many instances, the opinion of the public 
had been against him, but he could laugh at 
the antiquated notions of the many-headed 
monster; and with his gay companions could 
pleasantly chirp over his cups. Therefore, he 
was so far happy and brave. 

The gaiety of his spirit was now much 
abated, and he felt that in spite of himself he 
was growing old, and that nothing could con- 
ceal it, and that there was very little to palliate 
it. Coming forth also on the present occasion 
a little more into public, and showing himself 
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a little mere t» his tenants^ he found that he 
was not in such l^h repute with them as he 
lad been in times pa^ Thej looked upcnx 
him without aw% asod many q£ them with dia- 
lespect and cveiLieptoach. They regarded hiia 
as. one who had. fired only Un and for hiufiel^ 
and as cue who cared nothing for the rest o£ the 
wodd, except as- he might find it an instrmnent 
wherewith to gratify hi& iranity* Some of hia 
guests obserred that he was not popular among 
the tenants, and ihey dbserved in particular thati 
firequait mention was made o£ his wi£e. This 
Tecy mueh astonished them^ for they were ia 
ibe habit of experiencing firom thdx tenants the 
most marked and profound respect* 

One of the party was Lord Alexander^ a 
nobleman who had j^at estates ia the nocth, 
and who was altogether one of the craftiest and 
subtlest of the human race. There was nothing 
€yf trickery that he was not eqyoal to ; he could 
play the hypocrite to sucL perfigction that thejf 
who were eren prepared Cor his hypocrisy wsoidd 
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be almost deeenred by it Never ytob there 
seen a smoother face, and never was there heard 
a tmoother tongue^ He pretended to be mightily 
idigious, and he carried an appearance of great 
meeknen ; his &ce was as soft as a cat's paw^ 
and his spirit as malignant as ha: talons. . 

^ I have heard/' said Lord Alexander to 
Fitigeorge, '' some remarks made about your 
vife^ What is the meaning of all this ? If my 
tenants behaved to me as your father's tenants 
bdmve to you, I would crush them.^ 

<" The &ct is/' replied Fitzgeorge, " that I 
do not like my wife. I viraa compelled to marry 
to get rid of my debts, and I very soon was dis- 
gusted widi the person whom my fiuther had 
selected for my wi&y and I separated myadf 
from her as aooa as I could." 

^' But why did you let the w(»rld know cf 
your disgust? Why do you let the world talk 
about your wife? You might behave with 
apparent civility to her in public" 

'' I cannot,'' replied Fitzgeorge; '^I afasoltttely 
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hate her.; she is quite odious and disgusting to 



me. 



" All that may be," replied Lord Alexander, 
** and you may indulge in your hatred as much 
as you please ; you may persecute, annoy, and 
insult her, but you should not let the world see 
or know any thing of it. By proclaiming your 
hatred, you put her more effectually out of your 
power. You would of course be very glad to 
get a divorce. You have tried once, I believe ?*' 

'' I have," said Fitzgeorge, " and a most 
miserable failure it was. I will, however, take 
the earliest opportunity of making another 
attempt." 

*' But why don't you behave civilly to her ? 
Why dorft you keep up appearances in public ? 
You might then put her off her guard, and 
draw her into some dilemma, and perhaps be 
able to convince a jury. So long as you keep 
up a spirit and show of hostility, you defeat 
your own purpose of vengeance. You make 

» 

the public sympathize with your wife, and ren- 
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der them ready to believe that any accusatioli 
that may be brought against her is brought at 
your desire or by your connivance. You show 
too much temper in your hatred, you are too 
loud in your devices. You should learn to hate 
smilingly. 

" I am not usually deficient in courtesy," 
replied Fitzgeorge. 

'' That is not what I mean. By smiUng 
hatred, I mean that you not merely attend to 
the common courtesies of life, but demean your- 
self so that it may seem that the society of the 
person whom you most dishke is the most agree- 
able imaginable; you will thus have better 
opportunity of crushing those whom you hate." 

" But it is painful to me,'^ replied Fitzgeorge, 
" to exercise any of that duplicity ; what I hate 
I hate, whom I detest I detest, and wish them 
out of my sight. I never willingly expose my- 
self to any annoyances or inconveniences.'^ 

" By thus indulging your feelings, however,*' 
replied Lord Alexander, '' you injure your in- 
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tesest, znd yon lose mmaj ka advantage vfaidi 
yon would otherwiie gain, if ymi do not saeri^ 
fice the present to the -fiitnie} you ivill sacnfice 
the future to the present, if yon do not make 
your ca}»rices bend to your inter^tt, yon 
find that your interest is the prey of tout 
price. Th^e sound like mere trukms vcad 
identical propositions^ but theie is a great deai 
of impoiiance in them, and more great than you 
imagine at first sight." 

" I believe you ar^ perfectly right," lepUed 
FitzgecHge ; ^ it has been my system through 
life to gain all that I could^ and to sacrifice 
nothing present to any tiling future, i hate 
always thought it ihe best policy to take care 
of the present, for we are sure of that ; whereas, 
if I sacrificed, present pleasure in hopes of a 
future advantage, I might be sure of losiz^ die 
present {Measure, but not sure of gaining the 
future adyantage.** 

*' A very comnMn aysteaai I bdieve/' replied 
Lord Alexander, ^ btit not Hie better for 
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common. You never can have a command over 
others^ if you have not command over your- 
self." 

Fitzgeorge was perfectly aware of the truth 
of all that Lord Alexander said, but a convic- 
tion of the trufli of any system is by no means 
the invariable prelude to following that system 
in conduct. Our hero had been too long habi- 
tuated to a certain system, x>t more properly 
speaking, want of system, to be able to make at 
iMs period of life any change from conviction. 
The sight of his wife was odious to hiin, her 
very name was discord to his ear. He regarded 
all allusion to her with a childlike nnpati«ice 
and disgust. But if any thing was suggested* 
indicating the possibility of getting rid of the 
matrimonial bond, to that he would listen with 
as much eagerness as a child would listen to a 
fairy tale. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



EMIGRATION. 

Lady Louisa now saw that a system of in- 
sult^ persecution and calumny was pursued 
against her with the most persevering and mer- 
ciless severity. Every idle tale that a wicked 
imagination could invent was sure to be heard 
with greedy ears^ and her enemies^ instead of 
following the rule of believing only half what 
the world says^ reversed that rule and beUeved 
twice as much. As now Fitzgeorge was mani- # 
festly not far from the enjoyment of the title 
and estates, the number of his friends consider- 
ably increased, and by the same rule the num« 
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ber of his wife's enemies increased; in fact, the 
people who called themselves his friends were, 
in good truth, only so by yirtue of their being 
enemies to and calumniators of his wife. A 
man of any ordinary humanity, and decent good 
feeling, would have been ashamed of receiving 
suqh homage as this; but Fitzgeorge was 
ashamed of nothing, so long as it gratified his 
caprice and indulged his humour. 

Without knowing why, and purely from the 
fact of the great number, who called themselves 
friends to Fitzgeorge, giving credence and cir- 
culation to calumnious stories concerning Lady 
Louisa, a very great number of persons who 
knew nothing, and could know nothing, of the 
circumstances, took it into their heads that all 
these stories, told and beUeved by so many 
respectable persons must be true. But they 
were not aware of the great abjectness and 
sycophancy of what are called respectable per- 
e<ms when they come .within the influence of 
nobility. The insulted wife, therefore, could 

VOL. III. H 
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scarcely make lier appearance at all in poblk, 
without exciting that attention and notiee which 
was any thing but respectfuL MoieoTer, her 
daughter was now taken away {rom her^ao that 
they seldom met, and the opportunities of their 
meeting were fewer and more restrained than 
ever. This, together with a variety of other 
annoying circumstances, induced Lady Louisa 
to resolve on leaving England, and taking up 
her abode in a foreign country, where she might 
be away from the persecutions of her husband, 
and the insults of his friends. 

Fitzgeorge was mightily glad to hear of this 
resolution, and wished with all his heart and 
soul to encourage it. But there were some 
persons who, professing themselves friends to 
Lady Louisa, were no further friends to her than 
as they were enemies to him in politics. They 
were glad to annoy him by means of his wife, 
and they cared nothing at all for her or for her 
^ &te. Politics are sad hardeners of the heart; 
X and as he who is hunting with hounds after 
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hare or fox, caies not over wfapae fiekb he may 
fide, or through whose^fences he may break ; so 
he, who is in pursuit of any political object, cares 
not whose heart he may break, whose spirits he 
may depress, whose reputation he may injure or 
destroy. These persons, then, who were friends 
to Lady Louisa, by virtue only of their political 
enmity to Fitzgeorge, made many objections to 
her ladyship's going abroad, and they repre- 
sented to her that such a step would give het 
enemies opportunity of reproaching her mora 
loudly, and of accusing her of going into a 
foreign country in order that she might lead a 
life of licentioas freedom. ^ 

The real feet was, that they were sorry to part 
with her, because they thereby lost a great 
means of annoying and perplexing Augustus 
Fitzgeorge. He indeed was not a little pleased 
to hear of their objections, for they furthered 
the object which he had in idew; so he took 
care to have the report abundantly circulated, 
that the only object which Lady Louisa had in 

h2 
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going abroad was, that she might have an oppor- 
tunity of living a profligate Ufe unobserved and 
unreproved. They also said^ and a very foolish 
and insulting saying it viras^ that she cared no* 
thing for her daughter^ but heedlessly left her 
unprotected and undefended. Alas ! poor 
woman ! She had no power to protect or to 
defend her daughter; radier was her presence 
made by her enemies the means of annoying 
and distressing her daughter. Scarcely a day 
passed in which she had not occasion to weep 
at the thought of some cruel and insolent inter- 
ruption of their intercourse. 

When one of his sycophants brought him the 
welcome intelligence that Lady Louisa had re- 
solved to leave England^ and to take up her 
abode in a foreign country, he quite exulted at 
the information^ and said, ^* I wish she would 
take up her abode in some other planet. 
Farthest from me is best. Now our next care 
must be to prevent her return.'' 

*' There will be a difficulty perhaps in that/^ 
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said the infonnant ; '' for in case of your coming 
to the title and estates^ she may be disposed to. 
come back and to claim her share of thehonour% 
and profits.^ 

'' Her share, or at least some share of the. 
profits she shall be welcome to^ but I will neyer 
allow her any share of the honours. Never, 
with my good will, shall she be called by the 
title of Lady Fitzgeorge.'* 

^* At all events," replied the sycophant, "on^ 
object is gained by this plan of hers ; for it has 
already set some of her friends on talking of the 
imprudence and impolicy of the step. If they 
will talk of the imprudence of it, what character 
xnay not we give of it ?'* 

^' It is all very well," replied Fitzgeorg^ 
*' this is exactly as I would have it. I care not 
how many such friends she may find. Half a 
dozen indiscreet firiends will do her more mis- 
phief than a hundred crafty i&uemies. I be- 
lieve that they who are not injured by thenir 
selves or their firiends suffer very little firom their 
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Now tell ioie fistithf ully, what is the 
genend opinknx amoog indiffexent perscms. Is 
there any senous belief of her gaUt?" 

*' I can speak only from what I have seen 
and heard/' said Fitzgeorge's firiend^ '' and I 
must say^ that I am really astonished at the 
nnmhers who are sincerely persuaded that she 
is guilty.*' 

'' Now I hope you are not deceiving me,'' 
said Fitzgeorge ; ^for really I can hardly think 
it poBsiUe that many, or, at least, any serions 
somber, should be taken in. I amafiraid that 
any one who thinks for a moment, must see 
how great an interest I hare in getting rid of 
her, and must see also, that multitudes are 
leady to assist in bringii^ an accusation against 
her.*' 

** My good sir,** relied the friend, ** there 
are very few people in the worid who do think 
iat a minute. Thinking, jaa know, is not an 
action, it is a habit. The majority of mankind 
cannot think, if they would, they do not know 
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liow to set abont it. The great jnnhitDde baft 
its opbuooft leady made* Yooi wIk> bare bad 
to do with politics^ mvst of course know thi& 
You know the haUownesa of poStical theories^ 
and the insincerity of political partisans^ Yon 
lukom thai the great mass oi human beings are 
like inert mattcar^ moYed by a small quantity 
of mind. An extensive and umrecsal habit of 
tfakikingi would be the destruction o[ many of 
our time4i0noored ioBtitutiofks, wUch have stood 
the test of agea; for many things may stand the 
test of ages, which will not stand the test of 
thov^bt.'* 

'^ Yon are right, I belie?^^' said Fitsgeorge^ 
^' and I apprehend that nature nerer designcdi 
that the ms^ority of the human race should 
Ubivk. What an mmianageable thing would be 
a nation of thinkers ! It would be next to im^ 
possible to gotem it." 

"^ Bvt thoi^'' said the syeofAan^ '' th^e 
be few tiiat thiak^ ihae ave many Ant feel, and 
that can be influenced to take upy and o con- 
tend violently for an opinion. Fashioii baa an 
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influence where reason could have none; and 
fashion would^ in many cases, overthrow the 
decisions of reason. Fortunately for you, it 
happens that feshion is in your favour, and that 
very naturally, for as the earliest accusation of 
Lady Louisa was made among people of fashion^ 
a belief of that accusation has naturally, slowly 
but surely descended, so that every silly scrub 
that thinks himself just one step above the 
vulgar, considers it a mark of fashion and 
gentility to speak accusingly of her ladyship. 
Keep up your spirits, then, you may even yet 
gain your object. So long as the influence of 
fashion is greater than the power of thought, so 
long you may have hopes.** 

" Very true,'* replied Fitzgeorge ; " you are 
to consider though, that in order to gain a di- 
vorce, I must procure evidence of transgression. 
Now, how can I procure evidence from so 
great a distance as France, Italy, Germany, or 
wherever her ladyship may choose to have a 
fieuicy to ramble?" 

*'Ea«ly/' 
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'^ Easfly ? Be kind oiough to explain, for to 
me it does not appear so easy a matter. When 
she was living here we knew who were her 
neighbours, and we knew where to apply for 
the purpose of information; but abroad, she 
will be moving from place to place, and there 
is no one in those countries who will have any 
interest in making up a story for me/' 

" Send people over to watch, to buy evidence, 
it may be had very cheap on some parts of the 
continent. On my word, I think you have now 
the best chance that you have ever yet had of 
making out a case against her/' 

" I wish I could think so," repUed Fitz- 
george ; '^ but I must confess, that I am by no 
means clear, that the task is so easy as you 
seem to imagine. If I send people over on 
purpose to watch, it may be, and no doubt will 
be supposed, that I send them out to fabricate 
stories, or to purchase evidence. Besides, will 
it not appear gratuitous and gross, if when she 
should be on the continent, and away from the 

h3 
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indiYidual with whom she was supposed to be 
too familiar here, we should bring an accusar 
tion against her for other amours? Shall we 
not be carrying the accusation too far, so as to 
defeat our own object?'' 

*' Here, again, you are talking, as though the 
multitude thought They do not think. More* 
oyer, they lore wonders; and if you should 
accuse her ladyship of the most eirtravs^ant or 
outrageous offences, you would be sure to find 
some that would believe the accusation. As 
for any chaise against you of sending people 
out on purpose to fistbricate stories, that is an 
objection easily surmounted. There are many 
travellers from England on the continent of 
Europe: these travellers are either people of 
feshion, or people that think themselves such, 
which is better still; they will naturally fall 
into the same line as that in which her lady* 
ship may be travelling, and they will frequently 
be in the same town where she is residing* 
Tbey will, of course, talk about her to the na* 
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tives^ and will moBt probaUy speak but lightlj 
of her. Foreigners are exceedii^y polile and 
complaisaiit, and they will never think of cson- 
tiadicting mibrd Jngku^ The traveller wifl 
ask what society her ladyship frequents^ and as 
tliere is society in Italy^ not of the very behest 
vepot^ into which it is possihie that a stranger 
viay by some accident fall, yoa will then have 
a very pretty nocleus of accusation to begm 
with;— the traveUer has iM>thing to do when 
he returns or wntes to En^and, but to say 
ihat he happened to be in the same town where 
Xady Louisa was^ or had been residing; and 
tiiat when mention was made of her name> it 
appeared that the society to which she was 
principally attached, and in which she seemed 
most interested^ was of a partkrolar nature, that 
shall be nameless*" 

^^ Ay," said Fitzgeorge, " very good indeed. 
-Methinks I marvdlously admire her plan of 
emi^ratioik Tis by &r the best step she oovld 
possibly take.^ — ^Bat, on second thovghts^ how 
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shall we ensure her falling into society of the 
description that yon name ? There is, certainly, 
much of it in Italy, and she may have some 
difficulty to avoid it ; but may she not be on 
her guard V* 

^' This/' replied the sycophant, " is already 
provided for : she goes out under the brand of 
unfashionable. All self-called fashionables, wiU 
avoid her company; all fashionable English 
travellers will avoid recc^nising her and make 
it a matter of religion, as they value their places 
in society here, to avoid her company abroad. 
The inhabitants will do the same. She will, 
therefore, be driven into society of a certain de- 
scription ; for society, you know, she must and 
will have." 

*' So far, so good,*' replied Fitzgeoige ; " but 
here is not yet enough to make materials for a 
divorce." 

" Perhaps not ; but it is an admirable ban- 
ning, and a very promising foundation. You 
will soon have, in England, a general talk, that 
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Lady Louisa's conduct on the continent is sudi, 
ihai she is not admitted into any good society. 
Then follows, very naturally and easily, some 
particular accusation. You see now the great 
value of general surmise. Even the Simkin 
plot, clumsily as it was ccmcocted, has been not 
without its uses. So far from having brought 
any reproach on you, as you once feared that 
it might do, it has been the means of fixing the 
first stigma on her, which never will be removed. 
Your present task is all the easier, in conse- 
quence of the accusation of the Simkins. They 
could not substantiate the charge, but they have 
done you good service ; for the opinion now is, 
that there was some truth in the charge, but 
merely a defect in the evidence ; the world, or 
at least the fashionable world, which is all the 
world that you know any thing of, takes it for 
granted, that there was plenty of moral, but no 
legal evidence.'* 

** This is all very fortunate and c^reeable ; 
but I must acknowledge," said Fitageorge, 
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'^tfaat it mpptMn to me maErrellaiislj «traiig^ 
O&t cmskkniig kofr veiy cooycnieiit ai^ 
able to me such an accosatian was, no one 
should sappote that I was, in some d^iei^ 
party to the accusaticm.'' 

^ I tell yon again, my dear sir, the wcnrtd 
does not think. As for the fashionable world, 
it not only cannot think, bnt it dares not think. 
And should there be a few individuals here and 
there who see the whole tnie state of the ease, 
they can do yon no harm, they cannot convince 
the many; tor thinking is as necessary for the 
reception as it is for the discovery of tmth/' ' 

" You reason well, my friend,** replied Fits- 
george; ^yet there is another matter to be 
considered : that is^ the person on whom sus- 
picion and chaj^e must £alL" 

'^ In thaV' replied the friend, ^ there will be 
no diiSBculty." 

" We must not make an accusation of general 
profligacy, but must fix on some individual, and 
do our utmost to gain the means of proving 



•Mue €06 individual duurgew Now suppose fer 
it is a snpposaUe case^ tliat she shcmld finrm no 
acquaiDtonce with any gaiHeman whaterer." 

^ Wdl, suppose that> still there is no diffir 
cidty, for she musl hare n^OHBerYants.^' 

'^ Bat will it ever answer, to acciute her of 
an amour with a menial servant?'^ 

'^ Haft, periiapSy alt<^ether with a menial ser^ 
vant ; but, travelling about on the continent, and 
having no male relative, she must of coarse 
be under the necessity <^ treating some upper 
maloHservant with more familiarity, than when 
residing in a settled habitation, and receiving 
company of various descripti(»uk I see, indeed, 
no difficulty; your path is as plain as day. 
You are now^ without doubt, in the way of the 
accomplishment of your vrishes. Throw no oh* 
stacle in the way of her departure; let her go 
as soon as she will, let her go where she will, 
and when travellers who happen ta hear any 
thing of her in their journey, return to l^i^mT^ 
they vriU be ready enough to give yon all fiia 
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infiirmatioQ in their power, or at least they 
will let the world know. Then, when every 
body begins to talk about the manners and the 
notoriously ill-conduct of Lady Louisa, you 
will, of course, be perfectly justified in sending 
some persons as — as — spies — ^if you like to 
call them so— who will procure evidence, and 
gain all the information that may be needful to 
procure a divorce." 

** Your scheme is very good and very plausi- 
ble ; but if I send any one out for the purpose 
of investigation, I ought to send out respect- 
able men." 

*^ It would certainly be better to send out 
respectable men if you can find them ; but if 
not, why you may easily procure a briefless 
barrister or two, or s(Mne half-pay captain, who 
are gentlemen by virtue of their profession, if 
by nothing else.^ 

'' Yet, to consider the matter in all its bear- 
ings, would it be altogether correct to send out 
spies to watch her conduct, if we have already 
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informatioii^ that it is such as would vindicate 
suing for a divorce ? Would it not be thought 
8tifl3cient to procure the attendance of the wit- 
nesses, without sending out any spies to make 
discoveries? The sending out spies, looks as 
if we were desirous of making what we are 
unable to find.'' 

" Oh no, not at all. The world will un- 
derstand that you have heard some rumours, 
and that you are exceedingly soriy, and that 
you can scarcely credit the reports ; but as they 
are so very numerous, and so remarkably unar 
idmous, you are under a necessity of investir 
gating the matter, by meians of some respectable 
and intelligent gentlemen, who will make in- 
quiries on the spot^** 

^' Well, that seems plausible enough,'* re- 
jytied- Hti^eorge, '^ and I only hope that the 
scheme inay answer, but I canAof help having 
my fears." 

When he was alone, he said to himself, '* It 
is pleasant enough to have a hope of getting 
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rid (tf an aDK^mnbranc^ biii it k a woiaexBiM 
ocmBideratioii to think thitt I haTC lived all these 
years in the worid, and that now my greatest 
happiness woald be to get rid of my wife, I 
have heard some peraons affeelii:]^ j^osophieal 
diBcriminatioii say, that thoce are no positive 
pleasures, but that our only happinen is gating 
rid of om* annoyances. Tmlytiiia is amosthmn- 
bling picture of human lifis, and ye^ perhiqis^it 
may be true. I have, in my ownthonghts of tibe 
past; a recollection, that I never enjoyed any 
period or incident of life, so tamdk as the first 
days of my ddbverance £dqbi the thraldom of 
minori^, and my first assnmptioii of the 
liberty of adnlt age ; and I can scarcely now 
imagine any thing that would please me moif^ 
than to be exoaeiated firom this bnrden of ma- 
trimony^ — ^How can men be so absurd^ as to 
make laws winch bind themadvcs fior life r 
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A BAVC^HTER's MABSIA6£. 

Ve&t few pcaraons ia the rank of life in which 
the daughter of Fitsgeoig^ was placed, have 
the bokbaess or the fiHrione to hare a husband 
of their own choice and approbation. We hav^ 
aeea that the young Louisa had acted with a 
viighty spirit of independence in refusing the 
hand of Sir Petcx Laoaon. This is generally 
coQsidefed the utmoat that such childreuu of 
&abioQ and rank can do in the way of liberty, 
to r^dae a dictated match ; but the daughter 
cf]^tigeorgaw«cit further; she not (M^ity refused 
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to accept Sir Peter Lemon, but she positively 
declared herself to have formed an attachment 
to another, and she was as firm in persisting to 
accept of him she loved, as to refuse him she 
loved not. There had come in the train of those 
noblemen and gentlemen who visited her father 
on the completion of the great lawsuit, a yoimg 
gentleman of prepossessing manners, and of 
most agreeable address, who had been em- 
ployed in some slight way in the course of this 
long and tedious litigation. He, however, now 
that the contest was over, had no particular 
employment, and his visit was not matter of 
business, but he came with Lord Alexander and 
the others as a kind of companion of their 
journey, rather than as partaker of their visit. 
So being a man of leisure, he had opportunity 
6{ talking to, and ingratiating himself with the 
young lady, while the rest of the party were 
discussing matters of business with her father ; 
for though the lawsuit vras over, there was a 
great deal of business to be settled among the 
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parties who. had gained the cause. With all 
this arrangement and. settlement, however^ the 
young gentleman here alluded to had nothing 
to do ; nor indeed had the young lady. 

As therefore these two were at leisure, and 
had only to . talk to and amuse one another, 
there sprung up something of an attachment 
between them. The young gentleman, though 
of good family, was not in possession, or in ex« 
pectation, of any great fortune; he therefore 
might have been very probably attracted by the 
reputation of the young Louisa's great expect- 
ations. But whatever might have been the 
attraction either to him or to her, it is a certain 
&ct that an attachment sprung up between 
them, and he had made her an offer of his hand, 
and she had expressed her willingness to ac- 
cept the offer, eyen before her father knew any 
thing of the matter* 

One day, therefore, when Fitzgeorge was ex- 
postulating with his daughter on her obstinacy 
in refusing the hand of Sir Peter Lemon,.ii^e 
replied, 'f I refused him, sir, for the best of all 
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possiUe reasom, that I did not like him ; and 
not only do I didike him, but I haY« an at- 
tachment to another, I ka^e reeeiTed an oflfer 
from another, I have piomised my hand to 
another/' 

Fitigeorge started with astonishment, and 
was taken altogether by surprise at this bold 
and abrupt declaratioQ. ^' You faaYO promised 
yonr hand to another T' said he, as soon as he, 
conld recover calmness enough to speak* ** Do 
yon really mean what yon say, or are you en* 
deavouring to make trial of my patience and 
forbearance ? 

*^ I really mean what I say," reptied theyout^ 
Louisa ; ^ I have accepted his ofier, and with 
or without your sanction my hand shall be 
his." 

'' Well," replied Fitigeorge, " I believe that 
this is the first time that any individual in our 
femilyeTertook such a liberty." 

^ It is then," said the young lady, ^^ high 
time that they should begin to take such liberty. 
I was bom in a land of liberty, and I have 
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heard fiom all the iBoaaHy, and irom all the 
fiieads of the family, that there is not in the 
wide world such another land for real liberty as 
England ; jqow I cannot think that there can 
be much liberty enjoyed by one who is not per- 
mitted to accept or refuse an offer of marriage.'^ 

** But the authority of a parent/' said Fite- 
george, who could; when the occasi(m required 
it, talk as gravely and authoritatiyely as his 
father had been habituated to talk ; '^ the 
authority of a parent is not inconsistent with 
Uberty." 

*' A want of freedom/' said the young lady, 
^ is to my notion exceedingly inconsistent with 
liberty. Indeed there is scarcely a single point 
in which liberty is more raluable, or restraint 
more galling than in the choice of a partner for 
life." 

" But surely, child," replied Fitzgeorge, still 
gravely, and in a most didactic tone, *' you will 
uot presume to say that, in your notions of 
liberty, you would cast off all parental restraint 
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and government 1 Whence can you have learned 
such ideas^ that a parent haa no authority over 
a child, because we Uve in a land of liberty ?'* 

" Sir," said the daughter meekly, '* I never 
intended to question the authority of a parent 
over a child ; but the choice of. a partner fpr 
life is no part of the authority over the child, 
for we are not children as long as we live. 
During the period that the law calls infancy, or 
childhood, you have authority ; but if you dic- 
tate to me who shall be my husband, I am 
made subject to your parental authority for life. 
I am content, sir, if it be your will, not to marry 
till I am of age, but I must be positive in using 
then the freedom to which I am bom.*' . 

Here was another topic of reflection and me- 
ditation to Fitzgeorge, a topic not by any means 
agreeable, for it was only another corroboration 
of the intractableness of life's events. " Still," 
said he to himself, " I am going on in the same 
track as ever, looking to have every thing ac- 
cording to my own fency, and finding myself 
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disappointed in almost every instance. In my 
childhood I was subjected to capricious re- 
straints ; when I came of age I was presently 
involved in difficulties^ from which even yet I 
am scarcely extricated. I have been driven 
into marriage with one for whom I never had 
and never could have the slightest affection or 
regard ; and now, after having been annoyed 
and tormented by my father and my wife, I am 
opposed and thwarted by my own child. I 
know the obstinacy of her disposition, that I 
must ultimately yield; and the more I oppose 
her, the more ridiculous I shall look when at 
last I am subdued. Then, again, I greatly fear 
that this marriage of hers, if it should take 
place, and I do not see how I can prevent it, 
will interfere with my schemes for getting rid 
of my wife ; this child is still attached to her 
mother, and of course her husband will be of 
the same faction. Soon, perhaps, I shall be a 
grandfather, and my wife will be a grand- 
mother ; and what a ridiculous figure shall I 

VOL. III. I 
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make in the eyes of the world — a grandfather 
accusing a grandmother of wanton and licen- 
tious conduct !" 

Fitzgeorge was too indolent to be much of a 
plotter. If his father had been concerned in 
the present matter, he would have woven every 
web of sophistry or plot to bring things about 
after his own mind ; but Augustus could merely 
express his angry authority and impatience, and 
at last be thwarted by his child. He could not 
even plot against his wife with any degree of 
tact and skill, and he left to others to manoeuvre 
for him, and they were totally unable to ac- 
complish that which they undertook. It was 
rather late in life to be learning lessons ; but 
Fitzgeorge, advanced as he was in life, was too 
young yet to learn one lesson that had been 
inculcated on him year after year and day after 
day, through the whole course of his being; 
that lesson was, that no man comes into the 
world with happiness ready made for him, but 
that he must make it for himself of such mate- 
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rials as nature furnishes him withal. Many 
persons imagine that with such advants^es of 
rank^ fortune, person and accomplishments as 
Augustus Fitzgeoige possessed, they must be 
happy : perhaps they might be, but with such 
conduct as his they certainly could not be, nor 
can any human being in any condition- enjoy his 
life by the mere reception of impulses and im- 
pressions; whatever happiness he enjoys as a 
rational and intelligent being, must be through 
the medium of reason and intelligence. 

A gentleman who is between fifty and sixty 
years of age, and somewhat corpulent, who has 
lived a life of luxury and self-indulgence, not hav- 
ing cultivated the powers of the mind, nor having 
denied himself any gratification that his appe* 
tites have desired, is not, one should imagine, in 
a condition to form very sanguine hopes of a 
bright and glorious sunset of Ufe, or to antici- 
pate much unmingled joy and prosperity. 
Fitzgeorge, however, had lived so long by the 
stimulus of hope, that he could not now live 

i2 
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without it ; and as each one of his hopes failed 
him one after the other^ he readily, by means 
of a yet active imagination, contrived to supply 
himself vnth more. It v^as not at all consistent 
with his schemes, that his daughter should marry 
this gentleman on whom her affections were 
fixed; for by so doing she would be not only less 
under the influence of her father, but more able 
to patronize and defend her mother. So that 
by this step, Fitzgeorge^ saw one fresh obstacle 
to obtaining a divorce. He consulted with his 
friends concerning the proposed marriage of his 
daughter; for so very feeble was he in resolve, 
that he could do nothing without the aid of 
counsellors. His friends were decidedly of 
opinion that the step would tend to embarrass 
him in his attempts to obtain a divorce from his 
wife ; and yet they thought that as the young 
lady was of great obstinacy or firmness of mind, 
there would be nothing gained by a loud and 
violent opposition, save a pubUcation of his de- 
feat. For though defeat itself be mortifying. 
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yet to such a man as Augustus Fitzgeorge, the 
publication of the defeat would be more morti* 
fying still. 

So after due deliberation^ the consent of the 
Hon. Augustus Fitzgeorge was given to his 
daughter's marriage; and the tenants, wh6 
seemed to think that they could never have 
too many of these great folks to support, began 
rejoicing at the marriage with just such intern^ 
perate noise as they rejoiced at the marriage of 
Augustus himself in days past* They talked as 
though they imagined that the existence of 
^reat folks was the greatest blessing that earth 
could witness or heaven could give. Fitzgeorge 
himself remembered his own marriage, and all 
the festivities and congratulations which had 
attended that, and now he had to undergo con^ 
gratulations on his daughter's marriage; and he 
accepted the congratulations with a marvellously 
fine external grace, but with an inward bitter 
repugnance. What a mass of formality is 
human life, especially civilized life, and most 
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especially of all the highest walks of civilised 
life. People talk about the necessitous classes^ 
but there is no class more necessitous than the 
highesti no people on the face of the earth so 
much under the dominion of the word must, 
as the fashionable world. The must that nails 
a merchant to his desk^ that plants a shop^ 
iLeeper behind his counter, that ties the mer 
^ohanic to his board erhis loom, and drives the 
negro to his whip-thanked toil, is not so strong 
by <me-half as the must that r^ulates every 
movement in the life of a person of high fashion. 
Under the domineering influence of this must, 
JFitzgeorge seemed highly delighted with his 
'daughter'^8 marriage, highly honoured vnth the 
congratulations of his friends, some of whom 
almost laughed at his misery while they were 
congratulating him on this addition to his hap- 
piness. But he must receive their congratula- 
tions, he must return them smile for smile and 
bow for bow; he must receive his son-iurlaw 
with great cordiality, he must provide for the 
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settlement and establishment of his daughter. 
Yet this man^ who was thus under the' dominion 
of must, looked upon himself as something 
vastly superior to the ordinary race of mortals, 
more privileged and more free.— Bah ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



ARCHITECTUKE. 



What might have been the sequel to the 
congratulated marriage of the young Louisa^ 
and what the sorrows waiting for her in the 
path of life, must rest unknown. From all 
earthly joy and sorrow, from all temporal pro- 
sperity and adversity, from all worldly friends 
and enemies she was withdrawn by the hand of 
death. Happier are they who die to be pitied, 
than they who hve to be pitied. 

Now the studious and careful pursuer of hap- 
piness, gaiety, honour and good repute, was in 
a state of comparative solitude, and nearly in- 
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dependent. His father, who had ruled him 
with a harsh and iron despotism, was now totally 
incapable of attending to any business, and was 
as helpless as a new-bom child. His wife was 
far away on the continent, and his only child 
was in the grave. There might have been an 
opportunity now, and perhaps to some minds 
under these circumstances there would have 
been an opportunity, for the sobriety of thought 
and the steadiness of moral reflection leading 
to and terminating in a renovation and refor- 
mation of life. But the Honourable Augustus 
Fitzgeorge preferred a new house to a new life, 
and for the diversion of his grief, and the pro- 
motion of his rational happiness, he gave himself 
to serious meditation on topics of architecture. 
This had been from his earliest days a favourite 
study with him, and it has been quaintly said of 
him, with reference to his architectural career, 
that he began Ufe with building castles in the 
air, and that he finished it by building mansions 
in the mud. 

l3 
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The purse of Lord Fitzgeorge being now 
more at the command of Augustus ; almost, in- 
deed, as much as if it had been his own, he re- 
solved to enjoy himself to his heart's content, 
if possible, in constructing some superb man- 
sion with which he might be proud to identify 
his own magnificent self. Architects came 
around him, trying if they could do for his 
mind that which the tailors had done for his 
body; that is, to fit it to a nicety. Fitzgeorge 
was not the best calculator in the world in any 
sense; he knew that his architectural desires 
were boundless, and it appeared as though he 
imagined that the wealth of Lord Fitzgeoi^ 
was boundless too. What strange notions some 
people do get into their heads with respect to 
property, seeming to imagine that small in- 
comes require a great deal of mani^ment, and 
that large incomes require none: just as though 
it were easier to navigate a man of war than to 
row a skiff. The truth is, that he who has 
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little knows what he has, and that he who has 
much, does not know what he wants. 

Committees and councils of taste were as- 
sembledy and many were the learned discus- 
sions on Gothic, Grecian, Italian, Egyptian, and 
Chinese architecture. There were already se- 
yeral mansions, the property of Lord Fitzgeorge, 
and presently likely to become the property of 
Augustus, besides those which were his own 
exclusively and independently. So it was a 
matter of doubt and debate whether a new one 
should be built, or whether some extensive and 
important alterations should be made in the old 
ones, or in any one of them. 

Perhaps Fitzgeorge was never more happy 
than when thinking how happy he should be 
when some ingenious and splendid architeo- 
tural design should be put into actual brick and 
mortar, gilding and stucco. Blessed be the 
memory of the man who invented pap fronts 
for palaces, and made brick walls look like 
stone for ten minutes or ihereaboats, by means 
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of plaster, paste, pap, or some such marvelloiii^ 
succedaneum ! Say what we will respecting the 
trowel style, it has given many a throb of de* 
light to the bosom of Augustus Fitzgeorge, 
He has spent some of his happiest hours in 
looking over the well-drawn designs of buildings, 
some of which might one day or other be his. 
Say that by the time that the mansion might 
be completed, that Fitzgeorge might be nearly 
ready for a mansion that knows no feast save 
that of the worms. What then ? Is that any 
reason that it should not be built ? Certainly 
not. The eating of a hare is not such good 
sport as the catching of it, and the possession 
of a fox is not so pleasant as the riding after it. 
Fitzgeorge thought that his happiness would be 
in dwelling in a house constructed according to 
his own taste ; but the fact is, that his happiness 
was in thinking what his happiness would be. 

While Fitzgeorge and his friends, assisted by 
divers dexterous artists, were meditating on the 
various devices which had been submitted as 
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digiUe, more eligible or most digible, the 
FeneraUe L»dy FltzgeMge died and left a man- 
son at her son's disposaL The artists were all 
delighted — not at the death of Lady Fitf^geoige, 
for they did not care enough about her to be 
glad or sorry; — but they were all delighted at 
the fine capabilities which tlie mansion in ques* 
tion possessed for improvement and enlaige- 
menty and for becoming, under proper mani^e- 
menty and at comparatively littie e3q>ensey a 
dwelling worthy of so great a man as Augustus 
Fitzgeorge, By some covenant or other in their 
leases, the tenants were under an obligation to 
keep in proper repair certain mansions on the 
estate, and this was one of them. 

" Now," said one of the architectural artists, 
" now is the time for you to jockey your tenants, 
and to make them build you a handsome man- 
sion." 

'* You know," said Fitzgeorge, " that their 
leases bind them only to repair, not to rebuild." 

" Very true," said the architect, " but what 
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is the meaning of the word repair? They are 
bound to make all suitable repairs, and the de» 
eisicm of what are suitable repairs rests with 
architects and perscms skilful in building, who 
may be employed by Lord Fit^eorge or his 
representatives. An enlai^ement of a house is 
a kind of repair contemplated in the covenant 
of the lease, and that in several instances has 
been done, therefore the law will bear you out 
in that by virtue of precedent. Now if you may 
add one room, you may add two or two hun- 
dred, and may make them as lai^ as you 
please. You have nothing to do but to take 
care that you leave some part of the old house 

standing, so that it is not a total rebuilding, 
and then you are perfectly safe, and may go to 
any extent you will." 

" I like your notions,** ssad Fitzgeorge, " and 
I shall be glad to see them acted upon ; only 
you know, before we begin, it is generally the 
custom to consult a committee of the tenants, 
to know wheUier it may be quite convenient for 
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Ha&ai just at the present time, to undergo so 
lai^e an expense as will be necessary to make 
all these repairs we contemplate. Of course 
you will lay the plan before them, and let them 
see how much we intend to improve the estate 
and the appearance of it, by architectural em- 
bellishment.'' 

*' Oho," said the architect, " we must not let 
them into all the secret at once ; for if we do, 
they will b^in to grumble, and though grum- 
bling may do them' no good it may do you 
harm, and ultimately injure the estate." 

" I think," said Fitzgeorge, " the estate is 
more trouble than it is worth. What a nuisance 
it is that we cannot build, buy, and live as one 
likes, without all this trouble !" 

*' Never mind that," said the architect, " only 
let me have the profits of the job, I will take 
care that you shall have as superb a mansion 
as any nobleman needs wish to live in. All the 
world admires your taste in architecture." 

It is scarcely necessary^ perhaps^ for the pur- 
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pose of information to the reader to observe 
here^ that the artist in question was rather dis* 
posed to pay compUments to his employer at 
the expense of sincerity and truth. The artist 
did not think highly of the taste of Fitzgeorge, 
but rather among his own clerks and draughts- 
men used to make himself merry^ with what he 
called the freaks of Fitzgeorge's fancy. Fitz- 
george had, in fact, no more taste than this: 
that he was passionately fond of any thing re- 
markably fine and showy. The mansion in 
which he had resided for some years, and to 
which he made many additions, and to which 
he was desirous of making many more, had 
been altered and re-altered, over and over again. 
It was to this mansion that he built the addi- 
tional dining-room, on occasion of the visit of 
Lord Alexander and his friends. By the way, 
this Lord Alexander, it has been said, laughed 
at Fitzgeorge, for his gaudy taste ; and said, that 
it was a great pity that he had not been brought 
up for a showman ; and added, rather sarcasti- 
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cally, that he would never make a complete 
showman^ for he was no conjuror; and the 
proper showman ought to be something of a 
conjuror. Besides this, he had several other 
mansions, especially one near the sea-side, 
which was built at a most enormous expense ; 
and which was so exceedingly ludicrous in its 
form and decorations, that had not Fitzgeorge 
been a person of high fashion and of consider- 
able influence, he would have been laughed at 
aloud for the outrageous absurdity of it. It 
really seemed as if he had tried his utmost to 
make something that should outdo in absurdity 
Bvery thing that had ever stood upon the ground 
before. If we were to describe it either with 
pen or pencil, the reader would not believe it. 
There was also belonging to the Fitzgeorge 
family a large lumbering old mansion, built 
4lobody knows when; and which, by various 
and repeated additions had increased in size, 
till it was far too large for any comfortable 
occupation : now it was the fancy of Fitzgeorge 
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to have this place put into repair as he called 
It, and a pretty extensive repair he made of it 
His passion for finery, indeed, lasted all his 
life long, in one form or another; but it was 
remarkable, that his taste for building was 
strongest in his latter -days. Perhaps, howeyer, 
the passion wbb not stronger, but had merely a 
greater importunity of gratification; inasmuch 
1IB it was not till towards his latter days, that 
he possessed the means of giving full indul- 
gence to it. In his earlier days he had no 
amall ambition that way, but it was checked 
by the want of means. And as he had been 
all his life long anticipating the possession of 
flie estate, now that he came to have the ma- 
nagement of it, he seemed fully determined to 
give way to his fancy for building. 

At a meeting of some of the tenants, the 
sobject was ingeniously started by the steward, 
m whom the management of all these matters 
was vested, and he said, " Gentlemen, I sup- 
pose yon are all of you pretty well aware that 
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by our leaseSy we aie under an obligation to see 
our landlcH-d comfortably and decently lodged. 
Now there are to be sure several mansions, as 
tbey are called, on the estate ; but there is not 
one that is at all fit for the comfortable resi- 
'dence of our worthy landlord. Poor old Lord 
litsgeorge you know is now superannuated, and 
Jie takes no interest in such matters, and as the 
jy^dng Augustus'- (hete §ome of the tenanis 
-mmled) ^^ has kindly condescended to undertake 
ihe management of affiiirs for his father, it is 
l>ut fair that he should be treated with all due 
jrespect, and certainly we ought not to hesitate 
«t letting him have the means of building himr 
jelf some comfortable and handsome mansion, 
such as may be comfortable to him, and reputr 
able, I may say, to ourselves ; for all good te- 
nants ought to be proud to see their landlcMrds 
well lodged/' 

A great deal of applause followed this opex^ 
ing address of the steward, and the whole party 
fieemed ready to give an unlimited order to 
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have such a mansion erected; as might be wor- 
thy the dignity of him who was worthy the 
dignity of being their landlord. This dignity, 
it seems, is a marvellously expensive kind of 
article ; and one cannot help remarking by the 
way, what equivocal ideas of dignity persons 
seem to entertain ; for, by means of a curious 
kind of sympathy, we make another's finery or 
tawdriness the means of our own dignity. The 
French people in the last century, though op- 
pressed and plundered by their kings and 
nobles, were yet proud of the palaces and pomp 
which their kings enjoyed ; and they would 
have felt their own pride touched by any dimi- 
nution of the royal splendour. And, very likely, 
•to come down to more modern days and more 
iamiliar things, many of the good citizens of 
London would be very sorry to see the Lord 
Mayor's coach shorn of its brightness. They 
would more readily deprive themselves of some 
"physical enjoyments than lose the gratification 
of their civic vanity, by the absence of that 
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lai^e, lumbering piece of finery. It is, in fact, 
by considering kings, landlords, and lord 
mayors, our own, in some mystical roundabout 
manner, that leads us to undergo almost any 
expense, for the purpose of decorating these 
animals. 

Fitzgeorge's steward was a crafty fellow, and 
he imderstood this passion or propensity in the 
human species, and made the most of it, by 
getting a good job for the architect, who was 
a friend of his, and by procuring for his master 
a handsome house to live in. 

Some of the tenants, however, had begun to 
find out, that though dignity was a pretty thing 
enough to talk about, and all very well when 
people had got enough to eat, drink, and clothe 
themselves withal, yet it was sometimes bought 
for more than it was worth ; they therefore were 
not quite so soon carried away by the steward's 
palaver, and one of them, who acted as spokes- 
man for the rest, said, " That is all very pretty 
talk of yours, Mr. Steward ; but I must con- 
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fess; that if I must be proud at all, I would ra- 
ther be proud of myself than of my landlord. 
I donH see that a landlord's fine house can feed 
or clothe my family. Indeed, I think our land- 
lord has houses enough already, far more than 
he can possibly live in. He is a fine fat fellow, 
no doubt — I mean the young one, as you call 
hira, our deputy landlord as is; yet I think 
the houses that he has already are big enough 
to hold him. Now, at his time of life, for he is 
not a very young man, notwithstanding all your 
blarney, I think he might be better employed 
than in building new houses. But I suppose 
you and he have been laying your heads to- 
gether, just for the sake of giving a job to Tom 
Clarke, the builder and carpenter." 

A very few of the tenants laughed heartily at 
these blunt remarks, but the steward was very 
angry, and so were most of those who called 
themselves the steward's friends, and they cried 
out shame. The steward, however, could com- 
mand his temper when any thing was to be got 
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by ity and knowing that he was going to bam- 
boozle the tenants for the sake of pleasing his 
master, Augustus Fitzgeorge, and for the pur- 
pose of giving a job to Tom Clarke, the car- 
penter, he smilingly replied, '^ The tenants, of 
coarse, have a right to express their opinions on 
the subject, and to determine to what extent 
any repairs in any of the mansions shall be 
carried ; yet, sir, I can't help saying, that it is 
not very handsome of you to be making rude 
remarks <mi our young landlord's corpulency. I 
am of opinion that you do not know much about 
the matter; for I can assure you, on the word of 
a gentleman, that the Honourable Augustus Fitz- 
george is not near so fat as he was, and that 
he never was so fat as some malicious people 
have represented him. Have you never seen the 
picture of him drawn by Larry Thomas, the 
sign-painter? If you have, I am sure you must 
acknowledge that he is a very good-looking, 
well-proportioned man; and that picture is said, 
by good judges, to be a most excellent like- 
ness/* 
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*' Is it more like than the orginal V asked 
one of the tenants. 

" Yes/* replied the steward ; and the whole 
party, except some of the steward's particular 
friends, burst out into a hearty laugh. The 
steward, who was rather a dull man, did not 
know what they were laughing at, and he 
gravely went on with his speech, saying, '^ But 
however, be that as it may, that's neither here 
nor there, and nothing to the purpose ; but we 
are bound by our leases to provide for the pro- 
per and suitable repair^of the mansions on the 
estate ; and I am sure I am the last man in the 
world to think of running the tenants to any 
unnecessary expense. As for Tom Clarke, I 
believe he is as honest and clever a fellow as 
ever put brick and timber together, and I don't 
want Tom to have the job, except that if he will 
do it more reasonably than any one else, I think 
ought to have it. But I have got the whole 
calculation made out most completely and ac- 
curately, even to a shilling. The house that 
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old Lady Fitzgeorge Used to live in, is now ab- 
solutely out of repair, and we have been think- 
ing, that by laying out a few pounds upon that^ 
we may have a mansion for our landlord to live 
in, that neither he nor we need to be ashamed 
of." 

Having said this, the steward produced Tom 
Clarke's estimate for repairing the old hous;e^ 
and made it appear so plausible, that the te- 
nants were easily prevailed upon to consent to 
the plan, and they gave the steward commis- 
sion to see that it was done properly. And one 
or two of those who at first grumbled at it, when 
they saw how very little it was likely to cost^ 
and how very easily Augustus would be satis- 
fied, were ready enough to let the steward have 
his own way, and they told him that they did 
not wish to behave unhandsomely to their land- 
lord, but that they were desirous that every 
thing should be done properly, only at the 
same time they could not help saying, that as 
times were very bad just now, and that as 
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scarcely any money was stirring just at this 
particular time^ they hoped that due considera- 
tion would be taken, and that no i^ore would be 
spent than was absolutely necessary. 

Oh, most certainly !** replied the steward; 

nobody can be more considerate of his tenants 
than Augustus Fitzgeorge is. He will never, I 
am sure, ask for any thing that is unreasonable, 
and he will be always ready to deny himself any 
indulgence for the sake of the tenants. In that 
respect he is as good as his father." 

Having got the consent of the tenants that 
the old house should be put into repair, the 
steward hastily, and full of glee, went to Fitz- 
george and said, " Now, sir, we have gained 
the point for you, and not with any particular 
limitation of expense. Only, you know, you 
must be as reasonable as you can, or you will 
get me into disgrace." 

" Trust mc for that," replied Fitzgeorge; 
" and now send Clarke to me with his plans, 
and I will give him his orders.*' 
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'^ What a goose^'' said Fitzgeorge to bimadf, 
'^ is that steward of ours ! What do I care, 
about his getting into disgrace^ so as I get into 
a handsome house. This is just the thing that 
I wanted^ to have the arrangement of a mansioa 
after my own taste and judgment ; and now I 
will let the world see what taste I really have. 
There is not one man in a thousand that has any 
real taste in architecture. I will immortalise 
my name by architectural magnificence. I have 
done something for tailors^ now I will do some- 
thing for architects.^' 

The bricklayers and carpenters, and all other 
artists who were concerned in building, were 
fHresently set to work, and Tom Clarke was as 
busy as a bee, and as happy as a fiddler. Some 
of the tenants, however, just now and then 
cast their eyes upon the work, and they could 
not help thinking that there were symptoms of 
much more extensive repairs than they had cal- 
culated upon. They thought, that if these were 
only repairs that were going on, they were very 
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sweeping repairs indeed, for there seemed to be 
nothing at all left of the old house — scarcely a 
stick or a stone. So they mentioned it to the 
steward next time they met, and said, ^' I am 
afraid that Tom Clarke will have a swinging 
long bill against us for repairs.'' 
• " Oh dear no/' said the steward very good- 
humouredly, '' you need not be afraid, I assure 
you. Tom Clarke is as honest a fellow as ever 
lived ; and as for my young master there is not 
a more amiable and reasonable creature living 
on the face of the earth. I have a very high 
opinion of old Lord Fitzgeorge, but I do think 
that his son in some points outdoes his father, 
and I have no doubt that he will prove to be 
the best of landlords," 

That sort of talk, for he said a great deal 
more than any body could have patience to read, 
pleased and quieted some of the tenants ; but 
there was one sharp and shrewd fellow there, 
who knew as well as any man living the dif- 
ference between sixpence and a shilling, and he 
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said, *' I tell you what, Mr, Steward, you may 
talk as much blarney to the tenants as yod 
please about Tom Clarke's honesty, and your 
yoimg master^s reasonableness— by the way, I 
wonder how you can call him young; yet I can 
tell you that I have been examining the works 
going on at the house where the old lady lived, 
and that the job cannot be completed for less 
than ten times the sum that was stated in the 
estimate. It is a downright shame and a piece 
of cheatery that ought to be exposed and re- 
probated." 

The steward knew all that as well as any- 
body could tell him, and therefore he wo\ild 
not put himself in a passion, but endeavoured 
to throw dust in the eyes of the tenants, and 
instead of saying any thing about the estimates 
or the expense, he launched out into a long 
lachrymose lamentation on the great sin of call- 
ing Fitzgeorge old when he was to all intents 
and purposes a yoiuig inan. 

The next time that the steward had an in- 
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tarview with Fitzgeorge, he said to him, ** I 
beg pardon, sir, for taking such a liberty, but 
really the truth is I shall not know what to say 
to the tenants, if you go on at this extravagant 
late. They throw all the blame on me, and I 
haTe to tell all manner of lies, and invent all 
manner of shuffling excuses, to keep the blame 
off fix»n you* Positively you must manage 
things a httle more decently.'' 

** Ah, you are a clever fellow," replied Fita- 
george, ^ I shall leave all these matters to you. 
You know how to manage these turbulent 
teimnts.'' 

** But the management of so laige anestate,** 
sakl the steward, ^' is actually a difficult matter." 

« 

** I know it, my dear fellow," answered Fits- 
george; ^it is so difficult a matter that I should 
iM>t think of ever attempting it I leave it cdl 
to y6u ; and you have only to see that you aie 
well paid for your trouble, and that there is 
wherewithal to sup{dy my daily outgoii^js. 
Yott may do just as you will with the estate ; 
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yoa may let the farms to any body you may like, 
you may get what rents you can for them ; you 
may pull down what houses or bams you will, 
or you may build when, what, and where you 
please ; you may cut down whatever timber you 
want, and sell it; you may raise any money by 
mortgage — ^in a word, you may do whatever you 
think fit with the estate, supplying yourself and 
your fiiends, only let me have as much money 
as I want, and as little trouble as possible." 

"Why, sir," replied the steward, ''nothing 
can be more reasonable than that, I must allow ; 
yet with every feeling of respect I must be per* 
mitted to say, that if you will indulge your taste 
for expense so very much, you might spend 
upon yourself the whole proceeds of the estate, 
leaving your tenants nothing to live upon*" 

" My good man," replied Fitzgeorge, *' you 
talk very reasonably, and the tenants are no 
doubt much obliged to you ; but what are the 
UsatmU to me, except as the means of supply^ 
ing me with money ? And if I should happen to 
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mpieexe them dry, they must exert their wits to 
produce more money. If you rob the bees of 
their honey, you know that they will make 
aiore: nothing so good to make the tenants 
industrious as keeping them poor. I, you 
know, as a landlord, or rather son of a landlord, 
and deputy landlord, cannot possibly work. 
Some of our predecessors remembered the good 
•Id times when it was the common sentiment 
that the only use of tenants was to work for 
their landlords." 

^ A very good and pious sentiment no doubt," 
veplied the steward, ^^ and I can assure you 
tiiat I do all that is in my power to bring the 
tenants back to that pleasant notion, but I posi- 
tively cannot. Instead of being convinced by 
my arguments, they laugh at me/- 

" Well, my dear fellow," repUed Fitzgeorge, 
** only get me money, and they may laugh at 
ycm, or you may laugh at them, just as it pleases 
you. I must have money, and I must have 
a mansion ; and if you cannot manage the 
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matter for me, I must get another steward that 
cani that's all." So saymg, the Honourable 
Augustus Fitzgeorge gave his steward a slap 
on the back, and dismissed him. 

Away went the man, muttering as he went, 
*' What a strange fellow is this Augustus Fitz- 
george ! What can I do with him, and what 
can I do without him ? I must not put myself 
out of place ; yet positively I know not how to 
keep in, if it depends upon supplying his ex- 
travagances. And then what a bother it is to 
be under the necessity of making it out to the 
tenants that Augustus is one of the most rea- 
sonable and amiable creatures living, while 
every body knows to the contrary. Some of 
these days, I suppose, I shall have to prove to 
the tenants that he is a slender young gentle- 
man of twenty-two years of age \" 

The building of the mansion went on, and 
Fitzgeoi^e was most happy in watching its 
progress. He could not help thinking how blest 
he should be when dilating his mighty self in 
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the saloons of the goi^eous building. He never 
inquired or cured about die expense, but r&- 
^u[dless whence the money was to come froai 
that should pay £»r it aJQ, he kept coatmnaily 
issuing Fresh ordexs, and making all manner of 
lidicuhMis bhmders, directing work to be done 
that afterwaxds had to be undone at a ^erycoor 
fliderable expense; and not only was all the 
odium of the extravagance, but all the disgrace 
of the architectural blundering, was laid at the 
door of the poor steward or the architect And 
after aU this parade and expense, Fitegeoige 
nerer occupied the house at all. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ATTEMPT AT DIVORCE. 

The career of Fitzgeorge had now proceeded 
a long, long way most unsatisfactorily* Hope 
after hope had exfnred, wish after wish had been 
wignitified. Almost all his days had been im* 
Inttered by some humiliation or perplexed by 
some carts. He who had commenced life in the 
full and confident expectation of haying, through 
its whole course, nothing but unmingled plea* 
snre and deep content, now found himself fretful, 
&t, peevish, and morose ; looking on the world 
as on a painted courtesan who had lured him to 
destruction. But he had no other hope than in 
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the few years which remained to him, as a tenant 
of the living world ; and was it likely, that these 
few remaining years should ever be able to make 
him amends for all the cares and mortifications 
of the past ? Not at all. Had he, indeed, given 
himself a moments thought, he might have seen 
that no great promise lay before him; he had 
exhausted almost all the sources of enjoyment 
of a physical nature, and for moral or intellec- 
tual enjoyments he had neither taste nor capa- 
city. He could form no new combinations of 
soup . or punch, and he had comparatively little 
pleasure in the old and well-known flavours. 
He could drink, but was afraid of the conse- 
quences of drink, lest it should shorten his 
days ; so that he enjoyed the pleasures of in- 
toxication partially and imperfectly. His senses 
in general were failing him, and his actual in- 
terest in life had been abated, though he clung 
with all his power to its pomps and vanities and 
sensualities. 

At length the old Lord Fitzgeorge departed 
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thid life at an advanced age, leaving a title and 
an encumbered estate to Augustus. Better late 
than never, thought the younger, though now 
no longer younger Fitzgeorge. Straight there 
rose before the eye of Augustus, visions of pomp 
and glory, of new mansions and new furniture. 
This accession to his dignity brought a little 
more interest and impulse to his mind, and he 
had the sensation of a child who, when just 
dropping to sleep at the close of a day, is 
awakened to partake of a splendid supper. His 
prbspects now for a moment seemed bright, and 
he felt as though he was going to have every 
thing his own way. But it was merely a gleam 
— a transient gleam — it was the emerging of 
the sun's brightness just before it sets in dark- 
ness ; for presently came to him the intellige]:\ce 
that the Lady Louisa had claimed the title of 
Lady Fitzgeorge, and had sent intimation that 
it was her immediate intention to come over to 
England, and to demand the honours and im- 
munities belonging to her rank. 
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The person who biougbt this sad intelligence 
to Fitzgeorge was an apothecary, and had been 
aocostomed to sights of sorrow and sounds of 
grief; but he said afterwards, that he had never 
witnessed so sad a sight as that of Fit^^eorge 
when he communicated this intelligence to him* 
He first looked red with anger, and then looked 
pale with fear ; then nearly fainted away. For<- 
tunately a bottle of brandy, by the merest acci* 
dent in the world, happened to be standii^ at 
his side; and the judicious apothecary consi- 
derately and kindly urged him to drink two or 
three glasses, by which he was happily pre- 
vented fix>m absolutely swooning. When he 
had swallowed the brandy, and smacked his 
lips and wiped his month with the back of his 
hand, for he was too much of a genUeman to 
wipe it with the palm of his hand, he lifted up 
bis eyes to the ceiling, which was very elegantly 
painted, and said, ** D — n it" He did not 

niean to damn the ceiling or the brandy, but 
the return of his wife. 



The apothecary wds io shocked at Fitzgeor^'6 
profanenesd, that he also took a glass of biaody 
Out of mere fright, scarcely knowing what he 
did. When master and man were both primed, 
they sat down seriously to deliberate what was 
best to be done. 

^ Take another glass, doctor/' said Fits- 
george. 

The doctor did so ; and the Honourable Au- 
gustus, whom by the way we should now call 
Lord Fitsgeorge, did the same. 

** How shall we proceed ?" said Fitzgeorge. 

^^ Positively I can^t say/' said the apothecary. 
^^ Haye you got any witnesses ? Can you make 
out any case against her ?" 

''Fifty/' replied Fitzgeorge. 

" One will do as well as fifty,*' repUed the 
apothecary, '' proyided that one is a good one." 

'' For that matter;'' said Fitxgeorg^ ''I sup- 
pose one is as good as another. My worthy 
sigoUs on the continent send me word that I 
could have w many witnesses as I pleased to 
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pay for, who would be kind enough to swear for 
me to any thing I chose to dictate.'' 

*' That is all very pleasant and promising/' 
replied the apothecary; '^but I do not half like 
that superabundant readiness in swearing. That 
was the case with the Simkins some years ago. 
They did more harm than good by attempting 
too much. You must endeavour to have your 
witnesses properly tutored, so that they may be 
able to bear cross-examination ; many an honest 
witness breaks down under that, and scarcely 
any hired witnesses can stand it unless they 
have been exceedingly well prepared.'' 

" But my correspondents tell me, that I may 
depend on the firmness and coherence of the 
witnesses, who are as properly and completely 
prepiared as men can be; they have all re- 
hearsed their parts, and have learned them so 
thoroughly by heart, that there is little fear of 
their forgetting them; and they are given to 
understand, that they are to be paid in propor- 
tion to the success of their testimony." 
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" I hope/' said the apothecary, " that they 
mil not attempt to swear too much. Perjury, 
you know, my Lord, is a very wicked thing, 
and the less we have of it the better. I would 
not use it too freely, were I in your case." 

" My dear doctor," replied Fitzgeorge, " I 
will use no more of it than is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is not only wicked, but in the present 
case, it will be exceedingly expensive." 

" Shall you proceed immediately?" asked the 
doctor. 

" I have not yet had time to give that matter 
a thought," replied Fitzgeorge. After a little 
pause he added, " Suppose she should recrimi- 
nate?" 

*' Can she afford to purchase witnesses ?" 

" She may have too many without purchas- 
mg." 

" If it should come to that, you will find it a 
difficult matter to get a divorce ; nay, an abso- 
lute impossibility." 

" I would never put myself to the trouble and 
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expense of a prosecntioOy if I had no hopes of 
gettmg a divorce. Here is a difficulty. Every 
body must know^ that I should be glad to have 
a divorce, and yet I must not seem too eager 
after it. What must I do ? — ^To have her living 
in this country, and bearing the title of Lady 
Fitzgeoi^e, is more than I can possibly endur^ 
even though I should never see her." 

*' Perhaps," said the apothecary, " you can 
bribe her to stay abroad." 

" Or terrify her,^ said Fitzgeorge. 

" Or both," sfud the apothecary. " Seaad a 
messenger over to the continent, to tell her, 
that if she will stay where she is, you will in- 
crease her allowance according to your own 
increased means; but that if she returns to 
this country you will inmiediately commence a 
suit against her, which will be certain to ter- 
minate in divorce, contempt, and poverty." 

''And yet," said Fitzgeoige, "for we must 
keep our eye very much upon puUie opinion in 
this matter; if I bribe her to stay abroad, will 
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it not look ais if I had some doubts of the suc- 
cess of my system of prosecution. Every body 
knows that I should be glad to get rid of her; 
and, therefore, if I make any offer by way of 
compromise, will it not look as if I feared that the 
other scheme should fail? It is all very well to 
promise, it is all very well to threaten, but threats 
and promises too are superfluous; they show 
weakness. Nobody much heeds the threats of 
those who make promises. The law, you know, 
only threatens, and that answers the purpose 
for the most part Now, if my wife knows that 
I have power to put my threats in execution, 
she will consider it quite enough, if I suffer her 
to remain unmolested where she is. But, if I 
offer her a bribe to stay away, she will imme- 
diately infer, that I have no great confidence in 
the power of my threat. And if she regards 
not the threat, she will not regard the bribe. 
Mr. Apothecary, I feiel myself pusxled/' 

** But if you neither bribe nor threaten, what 
will you do? She must come — ^nothing can 
prevent her." 
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"She must not come," replied Fitzgeorge; 
" I will move heaven and earth to prevent 
her.*' 

" But if heaven and earth will not prevent 
her, what then?" 

" Why, then I must go further, 

" Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta morebo." 

*' I know not how to advise you," said the 
apothecary. 

" And if you did know," said Fitzgeorge, " I 
should not want your advice, for I should know 
how to advise myself. It is a case in which no 
one can advise to any good purpose. I have 
overshot my mark." 

Fitzgeorge filled a glass with brandy and 
said, *' Mr. Apothecary— your good health." 

The apothecary did the same to the good 
health of Fitzgeorge, and departed ; leaving his 
lordship alone to doze ofi* the effect of his brandy, 
and to meditate on the threatened return of his 
wife. 
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' Fitzgeorge muttered to himself and said, 
'' Bah—- this apothecary is a fool ! He can 
give no advice. He has hardly wit enough to 
find his way back to his own shop. What 
must I do? — ^What must I do ? — Here am I 
mustering my thoughts, and having no thoughts 
to muster. How pleasantly life would pass 
away, if I could always continue in this half- 
muzzy and muddled condition. Just now at 
this moment, I seem to care for nothing — no, 
not even for my wife — my wife ? — Yes — yes — 
I must get rid of her, and then — stay — what 
was I thinking about? Oh — ay — my wife — 
well she says she will come — then, as sure as I 
live, I will prosecute her for matrimony — psha 
— I mean adultery — then I will have a divorce 
— and then I will marry again — let me see, 
whom shall I marry? Plenty of evidence — 
she knows that— she knows that my fellows 
have been buying up witnesses till there are 
scarcely any left for her to purchase, either for 
love or money. Let me see again — see — see ? 
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J see double. I am glad my wife is not here— 
for if she was, I should see two. I must not 
promise and threaten too, said the apothecary — 
I believe the fellow was right; for if I promise 
as well as threaten, she will not mind my 
threats. Suppose, then, I merely threaten. 
Suppose I send to inform her that, if she per- 
sists in returning to England, I will accuse her 
of adultery, and that I have purchased two or 
three score of witnesses, ready to swear to any 
thing. But then suppose I fail in the proof.-— 
Suppose I promise to double her allowance if 
she stays away. Then all the world will say, 
that I have endeavoured to get up a case against 
her and have not been able, and that now I am 
bribing her to stay away because I have nothing 
against her. Bother — I have been playing the 
fool for the last forty years, and now I must 
use my utmost skill to botch up the blunders 
that I have made. She must not come«~I will 
threaten and promise, and promise and threaten* 
I know not which way to turn. I should like 
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to examine the witnesses myself, but not now^ 
finr the brandy has got into my head. What a 
small quantity of drink affects my head now ! 
I remember the time that I could drink, I forget 
how much. I wish I had that time to come 
over again— and yet I was not happy even 
then-^though rather happier than I am now/' 

Fitzgeorge then sank into an easy chair and 
slept, but he was disturbed by many dreams — 
frightful dreams. Annoyances seemed to ac- 
cumulate one upon another, till all life and 
being grew wearisome and burdensome to him. 
He would fain forget, but he could not; he 
would fain look to the future with hope, but he 
could not ; he would fain bear the present with 
patience, but he could not. He woke from his 
dreamy sleep, and endeavoured to shake off 
his sleepy dreams, but reaUty was worse than 
hnagination. 

" Life," said he to himself, " is a game 
which I have hitherto played badly, and now 
the game is nearly up, and I cannot recover it. 
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I b^aii vfiih a handful of trumps, and have 
thrown them all away ; I was so confident of my 
luck, that I thought there was no need of skill. 
I have been miserably wrong. Can I ever rectify 
the past ? Not till I can recal it. And what 
is the future to be ? The dregs of the past. 
Oh, what a cruel mockery is the homage which 
surrounds me ! . How insulting the adulation 
of my flatterers ! How misplaced the envy of 
of my inferiors ! All envy is misplaced I think ; 
for if any where there were appearances of an 
enviable condition, surely mine was one to in- 
vite envy ; yet I know by bitter experience that 
no one has any just cause, or ever had, to envy 
me. Nor will I envy them. I will not add the 
bitterness of imagination to the mortifications of 

reality." 

When the apothecary had got over the effects 
of the brandy, he returned to Fitzgeorge, ac- 
companied by his lordship^s steward, one Jen- 
kin, or Jankyn, formerly a haberdasher at Liver- 
pool. 
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. " I have brought this gentleman with me,** 
said the apothecary, ^* to take your lordship's 
orders as to what you would wish to have done 
in the present unhappy conjuncture of affairs, 
for we are both of us unanimously of opinion 
that if you do not wish her ladyship, that is to 
say, your wife to come back to England, the best 
thing you can do is to try all you can to pre- 
vent her return." 

" You are a pair of conjurors," said his lord- 
.ship, " and pray how am I to prevent it ?" 

" Why, my lord," replied Jenkin, rather 
flattered by the compliment which his lordship 
had paid him in calling him a conjuror, '' I 
humbly beg leave to be of opinion that, under 
the present circumstances, the most eligible 
mode of proceeding will be to send a messenger 
to meet the lady, and to threaten, and to pro- 
mise, and to beg, and to pray, and to implore 
that she may not be so ill advised as to return 
to England ; for that, if she does, there will be 
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a proaecutioii commenced immediately against 
her.'' 

** But suppose/* said Fitzgeorge, " that she 
should not be afraid of a prosecution. That is 
what I am afraid of; and in that case she ydU 
come and defy us«" 

In this predicament/' replied the doctor, 

you must adopt the plan that I recommended 
before, and promise as well as threaten." 

'' The plan that you recommended 1 " said Fitz- 
george ; " I thought that I proposed it, and 
you objected to if 

*' Quite the reverse," replied the apothecary, 

" Ah, very Ukely,'* said Fitsgeorge, " I have 
been asleep since." 

'* It will be necessary," said Jenkin, " to de- 
termine quickly, for I understand that she has 
sent to England for her lawyer, one Birch, who 
is a sharpish kind of a fellow, and will not stick 
at trifles ; he will be glad to bring her home to 
England, for if there is to be any: prosecution 
he will have a job." 
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. Fitzgeorge did not like this Birch^ and the 
mentioa of his name put him quite in a passion 
—impatiently then he exclaimed, ^' Plague take 
you bothy go and send messengers or letters 
immediately^ promise, threaten, lie, swear, do 
any thing you will, only keep the woman out <rf 
England/' 

So saying, he pushed Jenkin and tbe apothe- 
cary out of the room, and they went and did as 
they were commanded. 

In the mean time Birch the lawyer hastened 
over to meet the Lady Louisa, according to her 
instructions ; and as he went along he said to 
himself, " Fitzgeorge now deserves all he suf- 
fers, for his own incomparable folly. He 
threatens his wife with a prosecution by means 
of suborned witnesses, and lets all the world 
know of his threat, and then he sends messai- 
gers to her to say that he will withhold the pro- 
secution, if she will remain on the continent, 
and not claim the title of Lady Fitsgeorge. 
Should she accede to these terms, she will ao* 

l2 
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knowledge the justice of the accusation. Know- 
ing the persecution to which she would be 
exposed in England, it was folly in her to attempt 
to return, but it would now be madness to give 
up the intention. By his own most exquisitely 
absurd conduct, Fitzgeorge has brought upon 
himself a trouble which will last him for the 
rest of his life. His wife was coming to Eng- 
land, he dreaded her coming, and he now puts 
forth a manifesto that renders it impossible for 
her not to come." 

When Mr. Birch was introduced into the 
presence of I^ady Louisa, he found her not only 
calm, but even cheerful, and thoroughly self- 
possessed. 

" I have not sent for you, Mr. Birch," said her 
ladyship, " for the purpose of asking advice, for 
I have but one line of conduct to pursue. My 
husband, after having persecuted me in Eng- 
land till he has driven me to the continent, has 
now followed me with his persecution and 
threats on the continent, till he compels me to 
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return. I came here to avoid insult, I must go 
back again to refute calumny. Is not my situ- 
ation one of complete and unparalleled hard- 
ship ? Your profession, Mr. Birch, has led you 
to an acquaintance with many cases of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, but with none, I apprehend, 
equal to this of mine. I would willingly have 
lived in seclusion and retirement, but I could 
not. I found that my steps were watched, that 
daily and hourly I was waylaid ; that an em- 
bassy had been absolutely sent from England 
purposely to get up a charge against me. Now, 
sir, this charge was every where understood to 
be got up against me for the purpose of pre- 
venting my return to England, in case of thiat 
event which has made a change in my hus- 
band's rank and titles. When that event oc- 
curred, I should have only corroborated the 
suspicions that were thrown out against me, 
had I hesitated to return immediately, or to 
announce my intention of returning. It is an 
affair in which I can have no choice." 
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Mr. Birch acknowledged the justice of her 
hulyehip's remarks, and the hardships that sur* 
rounded her. To the messengers who were sent 
from Fitxgeorge, and to the message which they 
brought, an unmediate answer was returned, 
saying that she who feared not justice would 
not stoop to ask for mercy. To her legal ad* 
▼iser she said, ^^ I am now placed in a situati<ni 
in which I scarcely know how to act for the 
best, and in which I am no more capable of re^ 
ceiying, than any one is competent to give me 
adyice. Say that I look meekly and tearfnlj 
bowed down in spirit, and broken in heart; will 
not my enemies, that is my husband's syco- 
phants, for none have cause of hostility against 
me^ save such as find it convenient to play the 
sycophant to him, will not these people affirm 
that my bended spirit is a token of coiMSciouft 
guilt. And again, if I bear myself with a ga]f 
and cheerful spirit, and am unabashed before 
my persecutors and accusers, then they will 
reprove me for my boldness and charge me with 
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being ' insensible to shame^ Bat with 'whom 
should shame rest ? With conspirators or their 
victim. I have nothing to be ashamed of, but 
my husband." 

Speedily the accused and calumniated wi& 
returned to England, greatly to the annoyance 
of her husband, who was afraid to jurosecute, 
and yet afraid to abstain frcon prosecution. He 
sent for his faithful slab, Jenkin, and said to 
him, ^' Now this troublesome woman is corner 
and we must do our best to get rid of her. 
That impudent felloWj Birch, will defend her 
through thick and thin, but I hope and trust 
that we shall be too many for him. I have all 
the papers and letters in my possession, and 
you shall have them to look over with some of 
your friends, and you must give me your 
0|Hmon as to the mode of proceeding. The 
beauty of the matter is, that we have every thing 
m our own hands ; for my wife does not know who 
are the witnesses against her, nor what are the 
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charges. We have even bought over some of 
her own servants/' 

** Why, if that be the case,^ said Jenkin, 
with great simplicity of manner, ''you will have 
direct evidence : for if all be true that has been 
said, it is impossible but that her own servants 
nust know the facts, and, of course, that will 
be better than circumstantial evidence." 

'* If all be true ? — ^you blockhead ! " said 
Fitzgeorge, angrily, " what do you mean by 
presuming to doubt? Sirrah, vnll you dare to 
believe that my wife is iuQocent, if I choose to 
say that she is guilty?" 

'' Certainly not," replied Mr. Jenkin, almost 
frightened out of his wits by the terrible man- 
ner in which Fitzgeorge spoke to him ; " Cer- 
tainly not, my lord, I should be very sorry to 
doubt or deny any thing that your lordship 
might be pleased to affirm." 

" You had better not, indeed," said Fitz- 
george, '' for it would be as much as your place 
is worth." 
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Mr. Jenkin immediately departed^ mating 
ten thousand bows^ and begging ten thousand 
pardons; and he carried the papers to his 
friend, the apothecary, and said, '' Upon my 
word, Mr. Squirt, I hare got into a pretty 
scrape with this precious master of mine. Here 
are the letters and papers all about my lady's 
conduct or misconduct, when she was abroad, 
and master says that he insists upon it that I 
shall find evidence of her guilt in them, and 
that if I don't it is quite as much as my place 
is worth. I wish you would give me your 
help." 

" With all my heart," said the apothecary. 

So they two sat down, and went to reading 
the letters and conning over the documents, on 
which they were employed quite till midnight ; 
for it was an object with them both, if possible, 
to find unquestionable evidences of guilt. When 
they had fairly finished their task, Jenkin looked 
very knowingly at the apothecary, and said, 
" Well, Squirt, what do you thmk of all this V 

l3 
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^ Think ! ^ echoed the apolhecaij, '' why I 
think that Lord Fitsgeorge ought to be ashamed 
to pat such a parcel of trash into the hands of 
a Feq3ectable man. It is enough to make one 
blush to read it !" 

''And what does it prove, after all?" said 
Mr. Jenkin. 

^ At present," said the apothecar^r, " it 
proves nothing ; bat I am afraid it will prove 
soon a means of great trouble to you, or your 
master, or both. For yoa see, notwithstanding 
the evidence of one or two of her own domestic 
servants, there is nothing of positive proof, all is 
merely circomstantiaL Thai when yoa have to 
come to examine the witnesses in open court, 
and to cross-examine them, and when that 
sharp-eyed, and sharp-witted fellow, lawysr 
Birch interrogates them and commaits opon 
the evidence there will be nothing left of the 
matter for criminatioD. I think he had better 
^ve it up for a bad job ; and if I were in your 
place, Mr. Jenkin, I would tell him so, too." 
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^' Ay, and if you were in my. place, Mr. 
Squirt/^ resp<»ided Jenkin, and were to tell my 
Lord Fitzgeorge any thing of the kind, you 
would not be in my place long; — he must have 
bis own way, and, what is more, he will too« 
He is just like his father for that; nothing can 
put him out of his way, when he has once taken 
a thing into his head." 

" Well, then, give up your place at once/' 

*' Grive up my place, indeed ! Yes, yes, that 
is very easily said ; but saying and doing are 
two different things. Such places are not to be 
easily met with now-a-days/' 

The next morning Mr. Jenkin and the apo^ 
thecary waited upon Lord Fitzgeorge, and 
stated that they had looked over the papers, 
and thought that there was not enough to cri- 
minate her ladyship, so as to answer any good 
pmrpose; thai is, not so as to obtain a divorce* 

His lordship then flew into a violent passicm^ 
and said that they were a couple c^ fools, and 
could not tell black from white, nor rigbt from 
wrong. 
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" Well, but, my lord," said Jenkin, very re- 
spectfully, '' will you have the kindness to hear 
me?" 

*' I have heard you," replied Fitzgeorge, 
nore than I like already. I will hear no more 
vnless it is that I have some chance of getting 
vid of my wife." 

" My lord," replied Jenkin, " all that I say is 
for your good. I am sure your lordship would 
be exceedingly sorry indeed, to bring the 
matter before a court, and not be able to esta- 
blish the charge, nor to get a verdict." 

Thereupon Fitzgeoi^e, who had ^before been 
violently angry, and almost furious, changed his 
tone, and laughed outright, saying, " Not able 
to get a verdict! Why, Mr. Jenkin, you are 
absolutely a greater noodle than I took you to 
be. In the court where this must be tried, you 
know, I can get any verdict I please ! most of 
the jury are my dependants, and if I chose to 
prosecute you there for witchcraft, they would 
bring you in guilty, though they all know that 
you are no conjuror." 
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Mr. Jenkin and the apothecary laughed;— 
for when great men are witty, little men should 
always laugh* 

** That certainly is a great point gained, as 
you say, my lord, that making sure of the jury. 
Only you know Mr. Jenkin and myself looked 
over the evidence, principally with a view to 
the impression it might produce on a common 
honest jury/' 

" Come," said Fitzgeorge, rather jocularly 
again, '^ let me hear no reflections on the ho- 
nesty of my friends. If I cannot say much for 
their honesty, they are very valuable for their 
fidelity — ^they are as faithful as so many spa- 
niels. They would give any verdict I chose to 
ask them, and would contradict it the next mi- 
nute, if I requested it ; but as it is necessary for 
them to have some little reputation with the 
public, I should not like to run them too hard." 

" All that is very true, my lord, as your 
lordship says," replied Mr. Jenkin; ''and be- 
fore a jury that so well understands your lord- 
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rinp^s wishes^ and that is so considerate of your 
lordship's feelings^ it is possible that such evi- 
dence may do. It is just enough to make it 
possible that her ladyship is guilty,, and it may 
vindicate the verdict to the world." 

** That," replied Fitzgeoi^e, " is all I want." 
On this the trial was instituted — through the 
filth and perjury of which, we hope our readers 
have no wish or inclination to be dragged. One 
anecdote, however, and one only, as character- 
istic of the nature of the evidence, is worthy of 
record. On the bench with the judge sat se- 
veral magistrates, who occasionally asked the 
witnesses questions — some with a view of help- 
ing, others with a view of opposing, Fitzgeoige. 
There was present also amcHig the spectators of 
the trial on the bench, a smart youi^ gentle- 
man, who was related to one of the magistrates. 
When one of the witnesses had been cross* 
examined by Mr. Birch, and had in his cross- 
examination shuffled and prevaricated most 
abominably, this young gentleman slipped be- 



hind the judge, and pulling him by the gown 
said in a whisper, *' I should like to ask that 
witness one question." The judge smiled, and 
said, " What question, my boy ? Shall I ask 
it?" — " Do, sir, if you please," said the lad ; 
" ask him how he feels after telling so many 
lies." — '* Go along, you young rogue," said 
the judge. 

This judge sinnmed up most unfavourably 
against the accused, and obtained from the 
pliable jury a yerdict for Fitzgeoi^e. But such 
was the indignation expressed in the court among 
the spectatcnns of the trial, that the judge did 
not dare to record the yerdict, and Louisa 
triumphed* 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 



CONCLUSION OF THE SCENE. 

Was it a drawn battle between Fitzgeorge 
and his wife ? Or which had conquered ? If 
the victory was on the side of Fitzgeorge, it had 
cost an immense treasure in money, and a most 
marvellously great mass of perjury, or of that 
kind of swearing which looks vastly like it. We 
have had too great a regard for the delicacy of 
our readers to lead them through the abomina- 
tion, but by the conclusion to which it has 
come, they may form some idea of the nature 
and credibility of the evidence, seeing that those 
of the jury who gave a verdict of guilty were 
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such as Fitzgeorge himself could calculate upooi 
and who were ready to give a verdict of guilty 
against Mr. Jenkin himself for the crime of 
witchcraft, if Fitzgeorge had been disposed to 
accuse him of it, even though they all knew 
that he was no conjuror. 
. If, on the other hand, the victory vms on the 
side of the persecuted wife, it was a victory of 
moral sentiment against wealth, power and in- 
fluence. The accused, as we have already 
stated, knew not the charges that were brought 
against her, nor the vntnesses that were to be 
brought forward to substantiate the charges. 
Therefore it was not in her power to give to her 
counsel such instructions as might enable them 
to meet and rebut the evidence. The reason, 
indeed, why the names of the intended vntnesses 
were not given, was exquisitely sound and good, 
because they were of such character that their 
whole testimony would not be worth a straw, if 
ihey could have been properly exhibited to the 
jury. 
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On which ever side the victory wa% it is cer- 
tain that Fitxgeorge had no real pleasore os 
satis&ction in the dose of the confiict. And 
his wife, eren thoii^ he felt it to be oat of his 
power to prosecute her any more, it was not oat 
of bis power^ nor out of his inclination^ to per-r 
secate her still, and that most unrelentingly. 
Seeii^ that no sentence of dircnrce oonld be de^ 
Gently passed with a verdict acquired by such 
means, and effected by such tools, it remained 
to be determined whether she should receive or 
not the respect and privileges due to her rank 
as Lady Htzgeocge. In claiming these, or 
abstaining from the claim, was a great and uk- 
surmountable difficulty. If she should ctaim 
them, she knew so well the temper of her hu9> 
band as to be well aware that the claim could 
not be allowed, so far as he had it in his power 
to withhold it. And should she relinquish her 
claims, she knew that the consorious ones who 
wcare, by the various motives of sycc^hancy to 
her husband, or general malignity of spirit, her 
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enemies and Gahmmiators^ vronld attribute her 
abstinodce to a cooscioiisiiess of guilt. What- 
ever saciificesy therefore^ it might cost, her kdy* 
ship now resolTed to put in her claim for all the 
honoars and immnnities of her rank; and as 
she was not proceeded against as guilty^ she 
demanded to be treated as innocent. 

As she foresaw, so it came to pass. Fresh 
indignities were heaped upon her, and the veriest 
c^ the raUble were countenanced in heaping up 
calumny against her. If ever a thne should 
airire in the lapse of ages, and in the revolu- 
tions of human affairs> in which men shall think 
cahnly and dispassionately^ and think for them- 
selves, and not be any longer led to think in 
groups, ot take the echo of another*8 word to be 
the result of their owu thoughts, they will marvel 
much at the facility vnth which people of the 
pieaent day are led l^ fashion, and are taught 
to think by proxy. Fit^eorge had from his 
very early youth asiHred,and that most success* 
fatty, to be a leader of fashion. Whilehis&ther 
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was living there were, in some measure, two fa- 
shionable parties— -the one with the father and the 
other with the son. The fashionable party which 
belonged and adhered to the father, consisted 
principally of those who facetiously called them- 
selves the wise and good; this party, by the 
way, seems going out of fashion now, for it 
seems that their wisdom is not good for much. 
But the fashionable party that adhered to the 
son, consisted of that perfumed and tailor-built 
tribe called Dandies ; animals that require as 
much time to dress themselves as a tailor does 
to make them a suit of clothes ; creatures whose 
minds are incapable of any thing above milli- 
nery, who have no eyes or thoughts for any 
thing but life's outside— puppies whose inso- 
lence and insignificance is so nearly matched, 
that nobody can say which is the greatest. 
But when the old Lord Fitzgeorge was no longer 
in active and public life, and especially after the 
death of his lordship, the two parties united in 
tycophantic adherence to his successor ; these, 
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tl^erefore^ by virtue of their wisdom and good- 
ness^ and dandyism^ formed a nmnerous and 
malignant band against the discarded and ca- 
lumniated wife of Fitzgeoi^e. Such of them as 
had wit enough for the purpose, were pleased 
to exercise their wit and buffoonery against the 
injured lady; and these parasites, who remorse- 
lessly and falsely vituperated her whom Fitz- 
george had from caprice rejected — for he had 
rejected before he had accused her, or procured 
her accusation ; — ^these soulless wits were ready 
to lift their pens and voices in praise of any, of 
whatever character, or want of character, Fitz- 
george would honour with his notice. They 
could calumniate a discarded wife, and they could 

do honour to a favoured . All this was 

from the mere power of fashion — from the dread 
which vulgar dolts had to be thought vulgar. 
They who affected to be horror-struck at the least 
word of disrespect breathed against persons in 
high life, and bearing titles which mean nothing, 
could calumniate a relative of Fitzgeorge, be- 
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cause they thought such calumny would be 
agreeable to him. 

Against mockery, insult, cruelty, treachery, 
brutality, Lady Louisa had to struggle; but 
not long could the struggle last. Life never 
had much to promise her, and she looked to its 
close with hope and composure; — under the 
pressure of her sorrows and persecutions, she 
sunk into the grave. 

Fitzgeorge was now at liberty. Was he 
happy? Far from it. The pleasures which he 
had promised himself from the commencement 
•of life and from the first fonnati(m of his hopes, 
were pleasures which required for their enjoy- 
ment youth, health, vigour, and alacrity. These 
now no longer remained to him. Painful as 
might be the thought, it was not in the power 
of all his flatterers to conceal from him the sad 
truth that he was no loi^r young. He had 
been so anxious for the enjoyments of life, and 
£0 fearful of age interfering with them, that he 
had watched the departure of every year with 
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studioiis care, grieTing ad the day came round 
that another year was gone. Cic^x)*8 Treatise 
on Old Age, isras not able any more to console 
lihn under the pressuri of age, Uian it had been 
to hold him up against the apprehension of it 
Some men are miserable, thinking to themselves 
that they want nothing but money — but they 
are more miserable who want every thing but 
money. In this condition was Fitvgeorge. The 
duns of his early days were not about him, 
the narrowness of means which had troubled 
liim all through life did not trouble him now« 
He liad opportunity .and power to please, and 
to indulge himself in architectural freaks and 
extravagances ; he could command the most 
sumptuous furniture and the rarest decorations, 
and he could have some pleasure in gazing on 
them. He could command the talents of artists 
of every description, and they could obey the 
suggestions of his fancy. But they could not 
do every thing. The skilful limner could draw 
a flattering likeness of his tottering firame, 
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feeble beneath other pressure than that of 
years ; but no skill of any artist could improve . 
the original. Drugs, discipline, and diet might 
be prescribed and admidfettered, and they might 
do something for the imagination, but they could , 
not recal departed time or decayed strength. 
Youth comes not at the call of pills, and . the 
strength that has been wasted in riot and dis* 
sipation, is not to be restored by potions and , 
drugs. The leaves that fall from the tree must 
perish in the dust on which they fall, no hand 
can replace them to flourish on the tree again 
in greenness and vigour. Money, therefore, 
could not purchase for Fitzgeorge the health 
and youth which had departed from him. 

Nor could money buy him friends. Adula- 
tors and sycophants, it could and did purchase ; 
he was never at a loss for flatterers, but he had 
sense enough to know that they were flatterers. 
He felt that the sincerity of pure respect, the . 
heartiness of generous friendship, the cordiality 
of sympathetic affection were not his and never 
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could be his. He felt no lack of homage or 
aUention — ^attention most respectful, indeed, in 
its outward form, b^ it was all form and all 
external. If the footstep of the attendants fell 
lightly on the carpeted floors, if the officious- 
ness of the valet anticipated every wish and 
want — if all the looks that surrounded him were 
modelled into the gracefulness of awful reve- 
rence, he knew that all this was purchased, 
that there was no other consideration in the 
light step and the officious attentions and the 
reverential looks, than the consideration of a 
good place and of easy services well paid. 

Fitzgeorge had never been indifl'erent to the 
pleasures of the table, and now he had the 
means of thai luxury in as much abundance ss 
ever and more thaii ever, but the wines had 
lost their flavour and the condiments their 
relish— -there was still a taste — but no gusto, no 
hearty relish — ^the general edge of appetite was 
dull — ^the discrimination of the palate was grown 
obtuse and inactive, the luxuries of the table 
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had little left of them but the name. The same 
error was cleaving to him in hiB latter days as 
had been his bane in the s^son of youth ; that 
is, he expected to enjoy the pleasures of rest 
without undergoing the toils of business. He 
left the management of all things to his steward, 
and as an excuse, he pleaded the fatigue of 
attending to business. The fact is, that he was 
fatigued with rest, wearied with indolence — if 
he had undergone more fatigue, he would have 
suffered less fatigue. To rest from labour is 
possible, but to rest from rest is impossible. 
He whose business is work, may have rest and 
leisure, and relaxation; but when relaxation 
becomes a toil, there can be no relaxation from 
that toil. 

Fitzgeorge was now in that state of mind or 
body, or both, which by means of the happy 
uncertainty of our language, may be expressed 
in the parodox of saying that he had • lost his 
appetite for pleasure, but not his desire. His 
relish was gone. The Vigour of his faculties 
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was abated or attenuated to auinero nothkigy or 
his festidionsness was so great that nothing 
could please him. And now he saw, that in- 
stead of not having had pleasure enough in life, 
he had had too much; he had pampered the 
body, and had neglected the mind ; he had been 
endeavouring to enjoy the life of the body, and 
h^d neglected the life of the mind, the soul, the 
intellect. 

" I am come now," ssdd he to himself, in the 
last soliloquy that we shall record, '* to that 
period of life which, in spite of all my relfu^t- 
ance, Imust call old age. I am now at a point 
from which Imay look back, and what do I see 
in the retrospect ? I see gorgeous festivals — I 
remember, but faintly, their noise and clamour, 
and pride and emptiness. I see much that was 
anticipated with delight, but which was very 
little enjoyed. I hare been all my life long 
looking forward to to-morrow, and now I have 
nothing to do but to look back to yesterday.- 
Surely I have been disappointed in life, and^ 
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perhaps every body is. It is some little conso- 
lation to think it possible that others may have 
made as great mistakes as I have made myselE 
I have certainly made one discovery^ and that 
a valuable one, but not to myself. I have dis- 
covered that wealth and rank, and high esteem, 
are not able to make us happy in spite of our- 
selves. For wealth may become by a careless 
extravagance the means of a poverty more gall- 
ing than that which is felt by the ragged wan- 
derer to whom a dry crust is a luxury, and a 
heap of straw is a bed of down ; — and rank may 
be degraded by folly, and high esteem may be 
lost in the reckless attention to mere sensual 
pursuits. I have had friends — some, that in 
my younger days would, I now believe, have 
really served and assisted me. How much more 
I value them now than I did then. . I am now 
rid of my wife ! . Oh, with what eagerness of 
wish and desire almost amounting to a prayer, 
have I looked forward to that bliss of total, 
effectual, separation. That is now accom 
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plished. And am I now happier? Am I so 
mach happier as I anticipated that I should 
be? No — no. What can be the meaning of 
that word happiness which men so commonly 
and so fluently use ? Is it not the fulfilment of 
their wishes and hopes? And have not all 
mine been fulfilled ? When I was in my mino- 
rity I wished to come of age — I have had that 
wish. When I was emban'assed and surroimded 
with dunS| I wished to get rid of my embarrass- 
ments and to be relieved from the annoyance of 
duns — I have had that wish. When I was 
married, I wished to get rid of my wife — I have 
had that wish. When I was an heir, I wished 
to come into full possession — I have had that 
wish. What have I more to wish than to have 
life over again — and what would that be but to 
have all my wishes over again ?^ 

So Fitzgeorge at length, though no Solomon, 
came to the same conclusion that Solomon did 
— " Vanity of vanities — all is vanity." 

THE END. 
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